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e worst pests known are in- 
; kind, and it is not strange 
pper plagues are never for- 

persons that have experienced 

them. Lue losses caused to farmers and 
gardeners, in fact to all classes of people, 
have been so enormous in the past that 

u of such a plague is greatly 
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a repel 

tobe dreaded. In the past the Colorado 
or “Iiateful Locust” (Melanoplus 
tp Uhl.) was the only species that 
invaded our State in such immense 
art it the ground was covered with 
them | that every green blade and 
leaf disappeared almost in a night. 

As is well known, grasshoppers do 
not | rest upon moist ground, but 
always crawl away from it by climbing 
upon hicher plants, or fences and out- 
houses, if such are near. While in 
Duluth it rained, and consequently the 
grishoppers tried to escape to more 
elevated positions than the wet soil. 
They did so by crawling upon the walls 
of houses, which were crowded with 

! them. Strange to say, nearly all the 
grasshoppers found in the lower part of 
the city were members of ,the pellucid 
gpecies, while the lesser migratory species 
could only be found near or upen the 





By. 19 —Sureophaga carnaria var—a, larva; 6, 
} ( , the hair lines showing average 
Dat ength. (After Riley.) 
top of the hills * * * Wherever 
the soil was thoroughly dry and well 
draine«!, the lesser migratory species was 
foun! in largest numbers, but where the 
toil was moist or near water or swampy 
places the pellucid species was most 
pune In 1894 the lecusts beeame 
very humerous and caused considerable 
: damage in and near Duluth, by almest 
denuding the lawns and gardens near 


that city. 


they were in the beginning 
of the s 


ason most numerous in the more 
elevated places and upon the slopes of 
the hills, but as soon as the food became 


farce in these localities the grasshop- 
Pers invaded the lower portions of the 
tity and vicinity and destroyed almost 
every cry 


n thing in fields and gardens. 
Asthey reached their adult stage numer- 
ous swarms left the infested region in 
tearch of more suitable feeding-grounds, 
tid became thus established in many 
Places south and southeast of Duluth. 





4 ve. 20 1, single egg of Pellucid Locust; b, 
nm... Ss Opened to show egg inside; 6, egg- 
L. “ss; | female: h, male. Var ig oe oe 
si. '.%, female; e¢, male; f, pupa nat 
2. Original, 
THE LESSER MIGRATORY LOCUST. 


(Me lanoplus atlanis, Riley.) 
This locust, of which an illustration 
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sY¥ OTTO LUGGER, 


Entomologist Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion. Bulletion No. 43. 


trated in Fig.22. The lesser migratory 
locust is essentially an eastern species, 
and is found in larger or smaller num- 
bers from the northern part of Florida | 
to the extreme north of eastern United | 
States. Like the “Hateful” western 





Fig. 22.—Common Red-legged Locust. Natu- 


ralsize. After kiley. 

locust it is single brooded in Minnesota, 
but has the tendency to become double- 
brooded, a property in our favor, as all 
the young that are hatched during a 
warm Autumn are doomed todie. This 
species matures. more rapidly than the 
pellucid and the Rocky Mountain species, 
hatching early in May and becoming 
winged early in July. This depends to 
a large extent upon the ciimatic con- 
ditions prevailing, in that year. Eggs 
are deposited soon afterward, and ovi- 
position continues for several months, 
though specimens of the adult insects 
become very scarce early in September, 
and those found show their old age by 
the frayed-out wings. The life-history of 
this insect is almest identical with that 
of the Western or Rocky Mountain 
species. It seems to be a geographical 
variety of the same, which has establish- 
ed a home inthe Eastern mountains, 
where it always breeds, and on account 
of which it is frequently called the 
“ White Mountain Locust.” Itis a very 
destructive species and the great losses 
to all kinds of crops sustained in differ- 
ent regions of New England from 
lecusts are all owing to this insect. 

As it has been found that the best 
method of combating this insect censists 
in plowing the ground after eggs have 
been laid, it is necessary to study these 
in detail. 


HOW THE EGGS ARE LAID. 


The following figures will illustrate 
this point better than words. The holes 
for the reception of the eggs are made 
by means of two pairs of horny valves 
at the tip of the abdomen of the female 
(Fig. 23, 6 and c). ‘These open and 
shut rapidly, and are 

6 well adapted to execute 
| , this function. The 
. female pressing the tip 

W ¢-% ofherabdomen forcibly 
x against the soil, rapidly 
opens and shuts these 

Mouritain Locust a and _ pointed 
Anal characteris Valves, and soon 
horny valves.b and pushes them into the 
iat Tab round, thus drilling 
ahole. Fig. 24 illustrates this action, 
and the various positions assumed by 
the female are plaialy indicated. Ina 
short time nearly the entire and greatly 
extended abdomen is inserted in a little 
curved and more or less oblique cavity. 
The legs are hoisted above the back dur- 
ing the operation of drilling this hole, 
which requires more or less time, depend- 
ing entirely upon the condition and 
character of the soil. As soon as the 
hole is finished, it is filled with a frothy 
and mucous material. Professor Riley, 
in describing the method of laying eggs, 
writes: “ By repeatedly extracting and 
studying specimens in every stage of 
oviposition, we have been able to ascer- 





tain in 
(After y.) 


tain the exact method by which the egg- 


the act of 


mass is fo If we could manage to 
watch a female from the tinle the bottom 
of her hole is moistened by sebific fluid, 
we should see the valves all brought to- 
gether, when an would pass down 
the oviduct'along the ventral t:de, an’, 
guided by a little j 





' given in Fig. 20, d,e and f, resembles 
Very closely th i i 
Fic oly the Rocky Mountain species, 
P ve 21, but is a little smaller. Of 
” ree there are other distinguishing 
oe Ts not necessary to enlarge upon 
‘is time, Like the former species it 
Wigs mueh longer than the body, 
: 4 
> “l\—Rocky Mountain Locust, Naturalsize. 
tel ; After Riley. 
e bom thus enabled to fly long distances. 
: a. longer wings, besides other char- 
* "S, distinguishes it from our com- 
¢ Mon red] 









egged locust, which is illus 


ready spokenof. Then follows a period 
of convulsions during which more mu- 
cous material is elaborated, until the 
whole end of the body is bathed in it, 
when another egg passes down and is 
placed in position. These alternate pro- 
cesses continue until the full complement 
of eggs are in place, the number ranging 
from 20 to 35, but averaging about 28. 
The mucous matter binds all the eggs in 
a mass, and when the last is laid, the 
mother devotes some time to filling up 
the somewhat narrower neck of the 
burrow with a compact and cellulose 
mass of the same material, which, 
though light and easily penetrated, is 
more or less impervious to water, and 
forms a very— excellent protection. 
When fresh the mass is soft and moist, 
but it soon acquires a firm consistency. 

“To the casual observer, the eggs of 
our locust appear to be thrust indiscrim- 
inately into the hole made for their re- 
ception. A more careful study of the 
egg-mass, or egg-pod, will show, how- 
ever, that the female took great pains to 
arrange them, not only so as to econo- 
mize as much space as possible consist- 
ent with the form of each egg, but so as 
to best facilitate the escape of the young 
locust; for if, from whatever cause, the 
upper eggs should fail to hatch, or 
should hatch later than the lower ones, 
the former would offer an impediment 
to the exit of the young in their en- 
deavor to escape from these last, were 
there no provision against such a possi- 
bility. The eggs are, indeed, most care- 
fully placed side by side in four rows, 
each row containing seven. They 
oblique a little crosswise of the cylinder 
(Fig. 25, a). The posterior or narrow 
end, which issues first from the oviduct, 
is thickened, and generally shows two 
pale rings around the darker tip (Fig. 
25, 6). This is pushed close against the 
bottom of theburrow, which, being cyl!- 
indrical, does not permit the outer or 
two side rows to be pushed quite as far 
down as the two inner rows, and for the 
very same reason the upper or head 
ends of the outer rows are necessarily 
bent to the same extent over the inner 
rows, the eggs when laid being some- 
what soft and plastic. There is conse- 
quently an irregular channel along the 
top of the mass (Fig. 25, ¢), which is 
filled only with the same frothy matter 


The harder and less yielding the walls 
of the burrow the easier will the young 
locust crowd its way out. 

“Though the covering which envel- 
opes the little animal when first it issues 
from the egg is quite delicate, it never- 
theless, in the :struggles of birth, un- 
doubtedly affords much protection, and 
it is an interesting fact that while, as we 
have seen, it is shed within a few min- 
utes of the time when the animal reaches 
the free air, it is seldom shed, if, from 
one cause or another, there isa failure to 

scape from the soii, even though the 
young locust may be struggling for days 
to effect an escape. 

“ While yet enveloped in this pellicle 
the animal possesses great forcing and 
pushing power, and if the soil be not too 
compact, will frequently force a direct 
passage through the same to the surface, 
as indicated at the dotted lines (Fig. 
25, e). But if the soil is at all com- 
pressed it can make little or no head- 
way, except through the appropriate 
channel (Fig. 25, d). While crowding 
its way out the antenne and four front 
legs are held in much the same _ position 
as within the egg, the hind legs. being 
generally stretched. But the members 
bend in every conceivable way, and 
where several are endeavoring to work 
through any particular passage, the 
amount of squeezing and crowding they 





Fig. %—Eeg of-Rocky Mountain Locust—a, 
showing sculpttige of outer shell; Bb, the same 
very bigh!y megtified ; c, the embryo, just be- 
fore hatching, 4After Riley.) 


will endure is something remarkable. 





that surrounds each egg, whigh matter 
occupies all the other space in the burrow | 
not occupied by the eggs. The whole 
plan is seen at once by a reference to 
the accompanying figure, which repre- 
sents, enlarged, a side view of the mass 





Fig. 25.—Egg-mass of Rocky Mountain Locust 
—a, from the side, within burrow; b, from 
beneath; ec, from above; enlurged. (After 
Riley.) 


within the burrow (a), and a bottom 
(6) and top (c) view of the same with 
the earth which adheres to it removed. 

“ Each female of the Rocky Mountain 
locust lays, on an average, about three 
egg masses; this is done at intervals of 
two weeks, so that the egg-laying season 
extends front six to eight wecks. 

“The egg is surrounded by a shell 
consisting of two iayers, of which the 
outer one is thin, semi-opaque, thus pro- 
ducing the creamy-yellow color; highly 
magnified it appears (Fig. 26, a) densely 
and minutely pitted, or rather netted, 
with minute and hexagonal ridges (Fig. 
26, 6). The inner and thicker layer is 
deep yellow, smooth and translucent, so 
that the form of the embryon can be 
plainly seen when maturing inside. 
The outer layer is quite brittle, but the 
inner one very tough, requiring a strong 
pressure to rupture it. As the embryon 
within matures (Fig. 26, c) the egg-shell 
becomes wenkened and the egg plump 
and somewhat more transparent. By 
the muscular efforts of the inclosed in- 
sect, but chiefly by the thorns arming 
the hind tibiz (Fig. 26. e), the shell is 
eventually broken, and the young locust 
pushes its way through the neck of the 
burrow towards the light. 

“ Nearly all the eggs in a pod hatch 
at the same time, and the young escape 
through the small hole left for this pur- 
pose. When the young insects reach the 
surface they are quite weak and still 


tracting and expanding muscalar move- 
ents this enveloping film splits along 
and is gradually pushed backwards, re- 
.m, ining as a white crumpled pellet be- 
Lhind, At first, pale colorless, the 
young locugt assumes its dark color tn 
the course of an hour. © 


{is worked off before issuing from the 


surrounded by a very delicate film, |. 
which has to be first removed before the | 
young locust can jump about By con- } 


the middie of the back, near the head, } 


Yet if, by chawée, the protecting pellicle 


ground, the animal loses all power of 
further forcing its way out. The in- 
stinctive tendency to push upwards is 
also remarkable. In glass tubes, in 
which I had the eggs hatching in order 
to watch the young, these last would 
always turn their heads and push 
toward the bottem whenever the tubes 
were turned mouth downwards; while 
in tin boxes, where the eggs were placed 
at different depths in the ground, the 
young never descended, even when they 
were unable to ascend on account of the 
compactness of the soil above.” 

The above minute account of the 
manner in which eggs are laid, and how 
the young are enabled to reach the sur- 
face, plainly indicates one good method 
by which the hatching of the eggs may 
either be prevented entirely or by which 
the young may be prevented from reach- 
ing the surface. By plowing the fields 
containing eggs of the Rocky Mountain 
locust, we perform two operations: We, 
first of all, remove the eggs from near 
the surface and cover them with five or 
six inches of soil; second, we invert the 
position of the hole containing the egg- 
mass, so that instead of its mouth point- 
ing upwards, it now points downwards, 
At all events, the young insects are pre- 
vented from reaching the surface, if this 
becomes compact by rain and snow. 
Consequently if we plow during Autumn 
or soon after the eggs are laid-we are 
safe, although if we plow in the Spring, 
with a normal amount of rain, we also 
effectually prevent their hatching and 
escape. Plowing Bas this additional 
advantage: The masses in most 
cases are thoroughly broken up, the 
individual eggs bégemte surrounded by 
earth and moisture, and being no longer 
protected by thie ‘water-proof coat of 
dried-mucous mattér they soon rot and 
age ; 

To repeat agains If we desire to get 
rid of the migrategy species of locusts 


new in Counties in the 
State it is absolutely necessary to plow 
e inch - ‘cultivated ground 
throughout the region in which 
eggs have been: 









i » to A different sub- 
family of than the leser 
taigratery: it is related 
to the North 














A Practical Talk on Raising 


(Chas. McKissick, Mayville, N. D., before the 


ed the necessary amount of sunshine 


of producers of this staple crop has 


_teorn to_mature in the Eastern and 


CORN IN THE DAKOTAS. 





and Marketing the Crop. 





North Dakota Dairymen’s Association.] 


WING TO THE 
low price of wheat 
and other cereals, 
the attention of 
farmers in the 
Northwest is being 
more exclusively 
directed to the best 
methods to be -em- 

ployed in raising 
Mlarge crops of that 
king of the land, 
corn. Since we be- 
came assured that 
our climate furnish- 





and rain for its production, the number 


rapidly increased. This is true not 
alone of our own State and the North- 
west, but is throughout the Southern 
States as well. More than 300 varie- 
ties of corn are known, and these varie- 
ties differ among themselves more than 
any other cereal. There is a great 
difference in size and shape of ears, 
and color of the grains, which may be 
white, red, yellow, purple, striped, 
ete. They differ also in chemical com- 
position. 

The varieties grown most abundantly 
in the United States are four great 
classes. The Flint varieties are most 
common east of Lake Erie and north 
of Maryland, and the Dent, west and 
south of these points. The Horse- 
tooth is grown extensively only in the 
South and West, along with the Dent. 
The sweet varieties are grown in all 
sections where corn is produced. Green 
corn. was'an important food with the. 
native Indians, and common experience 
shows that it is very nutritious, retaining 
its value for food intact for several 
years, and being richer in albuminoids 
than any other cereal. The crop does 
not flourish well if the nights are too 
cool, no matter how favorable the other 
conditions. 

Corn needs a deep, rich, warm, dry, 
and mellow soil; so the rich bottoms 
and the fertile prairies of the Mississippi 
basin and North Dakota are the 
regions of its greatest production. The 
region of chief production may be 
described as an area 1,000 miles long 
from east to west by 700 miles wide, 
with Springfield, the Capital of Mlinois, 
as its center. 

Corn as an article of foed is one of 
the most extensively used grains in the 
world. It is moderately rich in nitro- 
gen, and contains more oil and starch 
than other cereals, which makes it valu- 
able for fattening purposes. The use of 
corn in the industries, in the raw mate- 
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FLINT CORN. 


rial for the manufacture of starch, 
glucose, oil, and varied food products, is 
increasing every year with the in- 
creased facilities of production and the 
increasing application of chemistry to 
the arts. 

METHODS OF PLANTING CORN. 


There are several ways of planting 
corn ; namély, the hoe, hand planter, and 
check rower and planter combined. 
For the rich, mellow soils of North 
Dakota, I much prefer the chech rower 
and planter combined. The time of 
planting varies in different sections of 
the country. It requires more time for 


Middle States than it does in the North- 
west. I consider the proper time for 


planting in North Dakota is from the 
15th to the last 
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self it should be harrowed with a slant- 
tooth harrow, so it will not injure the 
corn. This breaks the crust and de- 
stroys all young weeds that have started. 
As soon as the corn is a few inches high, 
start the cultivators, in order to keep 
the ground well stirred and clean. 
The drier the season, the more necessary 
it is to keep the cultivators going. 
Cultivation should continue until the 
tassels show themselves. The system 
of cultivation has changed somewhat in 
the last few years. At present shallow 
cultivation seems to be most in vogue. 
The first cultivating should be quite 
deep, and the larger the corn the shal- 
lower the cultivation. 

Corn has more and larger roots. than 
one would think. The roots are hollow; 
spreading over the ground and going 
down to a great depth, they form a per- 
fect network ; hence we must have shal- 
low cultivation, for I do not believe in 
pruning corn roots. Shallow cultivation 





DENT CORN. 


leaves a mulch of loose soil to check 
the evaporation of water from below. 
This leaves the roots free to penetrate 
several feet deep for water, so that in the 
driest time they can get the required 
amount of moisture. 


THE COST OF RAISING AN ACRE OF 
CORN 


depends on so many conditions that I 
do not suppose any two of us will agree. 
The most important thing, to my mind, 
is a large crop, and the conditions are 
not always the most favorable for that. 
The time for harvesting is when the cern 
is fully glazed. The stalks, being full 
of juice, will mature the corn after it is 
cut and set up. The stalks grown on 
am acre are considered nearly as valuable 
for feed as the grain. In order to get 
the best results from stalks, the corn 
should be cut before the frost hits it. 

Our mode of harvesting is quite 
satisfactory. We use the McCormick 
corn binder, made especially for har- 
vesting corn. It will cut from eight to 
ten acres per day. We then set up the 
shocks and leave until thoroughly dried 
and cured. Corn harvested in this way 
is as convenient to handle as other 
grains. It can be hauled to the barn 
and ricked up, or husked in the field, or 
run through a husker and shredder, or 
the ears can be snapped off, and you can 
invite in your neighbors and friends 
and have a husking bee. 

Corn, like wheat, can be produced in 
North Dakota for less money than in 
most any other country, the soil being 
so fertile, and with improved machinery, 
such as planters, cultivators, binders, 
huskers and shredders, 


MARKETING THE CROP. 


Now, having raised the crop, how are 
we to use it to the best advantage? To- 
day over all the great territory of the 
corn belt corn is cheap; all the way 
from 12 to 20 cents per bushel ; price 
depending on market facilities, produc- 
tion, ete. At such low figures, the pro- 
ducers of this great and necessary staple 
are loth to part with it.. To grow corn 
and sell it at that price, and make any- 
thing, will require close figuring. Now, 
instead of selling at present low prices, 
a great deal of corn should be marketed 
in the shape ef beef, pork, mutton, and 
also in feeding our dairy stock. Over 
the great area of the corn belt there are 
—_— many young cattle which corn 

ill fit for the market. These fine 
young beeves will be in demand the 
coming season. — 

There is no likelihagod of a great 
supply of hogs at market this Spring, if 
it capita concerning cholera are true. 
The market shows that hogs are wanted, 
and witheut doubt corn in the shape of 
‘will be in demand from now on. 
we see that some of this abundance 
be well turned- into this 


‘beets I substituted potatoes. * 





dairies. These products have fon 
their way into many a foreign mar 
and have brought us peace and plent 
and when they fail to hold 
against wind and weather, it meansat 

loss for us. a 

A market for these products has long 
been established and is rapidly spread 
ing abroad. A sample lot of fine but 
ter was recently shipped from Orego 
to China, obtaining better prices thas 
could-be realized at home, The trade 
is being pushed all over the Orient, 
OUR DAIRY HAS A BRIGHT 
before it, brighter perhaps than any 
other industry, Our natural advan 
tages lie in cheap feed, and this we h 
with absolute certainty. I have give) 
rather full investigation to the matter ¢ 
putting corn into shock and feed 
direct to cattle, hogs, and dairy stoel 
and we are now at liberty to considg 
how we can make beef and pork 
carry on our dairies to the best advai 
tage; and just here a little personal ems 
perience will not be amiss, Bs 

Last Fall I purchased for the Ma 
ville Farm 65 head of two and three 
year-old steers, and three pairs of oxen 
which I am feeding for Eastern markets 
We had a large quantity of corn @ 
hand, which I am feeding the aise 
The oxen we feed a mixed ration, come 
sisting of sugar beets, corn, and grout 
barley. For three or for weeks they 
made a gain of seven or eight pounds 
per day each. We also fattened ant 
shipped three car loads of hogs W. 
also have 65 head of stockers, light tw 
year olds, to help consume the 
feed. 

I am dairying on my farm at 
ton in a small way. We make 10¢ 
pounds of butter per week, separates 
process, which sells readily at 26 cents 

r pound. The cows are grade Jerseys 

he first of the season the feed com 
sisted of sugar beets, ground barley ame 
bran equal parts, corn rn 8 
hungarian hay. Having used up Oh 
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I have endeavored to set forth 
value and importance of the corn > 
to the farmers of North Dakota, and @ 
few of the ways in which this staple prod 
uct can be ultilized. 

In conelusion, let me reiterate. 
important products of this country wh 
are being developed by the nob 
of toil are these: Our American 
our hogs, our dairies, and our Ame 
corn; for everyone knows hows 
ally they add to our prosperity, 
what fame they have stained wi 
ever man has his dominion, and wher 
ever it has been at all practical or p 
sible to introduce them. . 


Artichokes, 
Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: 
chokes are pronounced the best 
surest root crop fer dry seasons. 1 
root will be appreciated by those liviz 
in drought sections, and farmers who lit 
on poor, thin soil, while on rich 80% 
has no superior. ; 
Should another dry season overtal 
us, we may be ready to meet it. The 
yield is so enormous that one cam 
scarcely believe the quantity that 
grow on an acre. 
Those who have given them — 
thorough trial the past year repo 
yield of from 900 to over 1,500 buahe 
to the acre. ae 
Hon. W. Hutson, in Rice Cou 
planted in his garden five ounces of ¥e 
small artichoke roots and harvest 
last Fall, 20 pounds and sever oumees 
this equals nearly 2,000 bushels to am 
acre. ere 
The greatest hog food known is a 
choke roots. It is, without question, tig 
greatest root hog fattener ever discovered 
It will surely pay well to have a piece 
of land planted with this rich, juiey an 
nutritious food for hogs, mileh ¢ sand 
other cattle. It has been demo rated 
that they are the best food for cattle 
known, and hence are now attract 
much attention. They are also hig 
recommended for milk cows, increas 
the yieldof milk and at the same tis 
improving their condition. y ar 
well adapted to any soil upon win 
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corn or toes can be : 
The anes are produced in 
mense quantities, when perly ew 
make duedlians food a horses and 
cattle. The are not only good fa 
cattle, but they are very highly reli he 
by as well, and a savory 
dish-in & variety of ways—fried, roaste 
baked. If you can use this article, yo 
may do so—L. J. Patz, Brow 
Valley, Minn. 


An experienced farmer advis 
all you raise ; keep only the 
take the to market in the 
live stock ; keep on with ‘uni 
whether the prices are Ww OF! 
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“a Pen Notes. 

* The Indiana LiveStock Sanitary 
Domniission has issued an order to the 

Railway companies requiring them to 
isinfect all stock cars coming into the 


"State to guard against hog cholera. 


© Jn a good many instances where skim- 
; has been fed to swine together 


P with some grain at average prices the 


», 


m feeding it has been able to get back 
a per 100 pounds for the skim- 


» *The South is showing a deen interest 


"im fine hogs. The highest priced boar 


| gold at auction, King Medium, went to 


) Oliver Lippencott, jr, Waco, Tex., and 


Mean the highest priced sow, Council’s Beauty, 


> 


at 
y ‘* 
AS 


. 


: ‘howd by Harold, by Hadley, by One 
» Price, bought by W. C. Ellis, Terry, 
ox Mi 


At farrowing time the sow must be 
Well looked after. See that she has a 


“i Warm, dry place, with plenty of good 


tr 


) straw to make her nest. 


Straw taken 
) from a manger after being picked over 
| by the horses is good, for the little pigs 


; =A get tangled up in long straw. 


© feed the young pigs sour milk or sour 


fe 
& 


' 
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Great care should be taken not to 


"fod from the swill barrel. It will 
range their digestion. They will not 


) be nourished sufficiently by it, and it is 


almost certain to produce disease, which 
| will work much harm, and, it may be, 


| will cause the death of the pigs. 
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Peed for Young Pigs. 

Young pigs will begin to feed from 
hand when two weeks old, or less if they 
are well managed. A good way is to 
tame them by giving a little cows’ milk 
warmed in a shallow dish, in a part of 
the pen separated from the sow by a 
partition under which the pigs are able 
to creep. As the milk is eaten, add to 
it a little crushed oats and wheat, half 
and half, making the mixture thin. 
Give only a small quantity, as much as 
will be eaten clean, and the dish licked 
over. Feed the sow all she will eat of 
ground corn, buck wheat, and wheat bran, 
in equal quantities, mixed with skimmed 
milk, which is most desirable for a 
nursing sow. When the small pigs are 
weaned, continue this feeding until the 
meadow is ready where they will be 
pastured. A clovor lot should be pro- 
vided for them, and for a change another 
lot sown with oats and peas; the two 
may be used alternately. At the same 
time, the milk and grain feeding should 
be continued. It is indispensable that a 
sufficient water supply should be pro- 
vided in the pasture, clean and kept 
clean, in a running trough into which 
the pigs cannot get to bathe. For this 
purpose a shallow flat bathing trough 
should be provided to take the overflow 
from the drinking trough. 


Thumps in Pigs. : 
One of the most effective ways of sav- 








ing the affected usually where the litters 
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WORLD’S FAIR WINNERS. 
. : Bred and shown by W. G. Riley, Thorntown, Ina. 
» ) This herd won at the Columbian Exposition: Boar under six months, fourth 
remium ; sow under six months, first and third; boar and three sows under one 


» Year, second; boar and three sows under 


i e,. get of same bear, third; four pigs under six months, produced by same 


, first. J 
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one year, bred by exhibitor, first; four 





If the new pigs seem to want to lie in 
r nests and get very fat, you must 
against thumps. Get in and drive 

out of the nest about twice a day 
shut them out for a short time and 


¥ 
= 


<. 
- 


will rum around and take plenty of 


. The pigs will begin to eat 
about three weeks old. 


Tt has been proven time and again 
the younger the pig is the more he 
"makes out of the feed consumed; that 
seach «lay added to his life increases the 
bw of pork made. Hence it follows 
‘that the sooner he can be made to reach 
800 or 200 pounds the cheaper it will 
e. - 
lias been demonstrated that the sow 
suckling will make pork as 
i eounting her keep, as the pigs 
ii make it after they are weaned. The 
Merence is so slight between the two 
it is not worth counting; conse- 
tly the keep of the sow is not 
ged against the pigs during this 


* It is reported that hog cholera is rag- 
in land. 
puary outbreaks were reported, in 
ordance with the disease of animals 
inst 354 in 1895 and 245 in 
number of swine slaughtered 
i or exposed to infection was 
this year, compared with 1,979 the 
four weeks of 1895 and 3,662 the 
me time in 1894. 
¥ two ae ae pay a year 
we weaning should take at an 
» not later than seven dai weeks. 
‘but ome litter a year is reared 
guld be allowed to wean the 
if This she will do at the 
jout three months) When the 
by removing them from 
may be well to reduce her 
er two beforehand to re- 
flow. She may then be 
ite away from the 
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to 
ad for a 
: yiere she will hear their crice, for 


maternal instinct will con- 


in exercise and her milk will not 


f up nearly so readily. 





fhen cormstalks are eut in pieces 
an inch long there is danger in 
rses, for when frozen 
almost, as 
are piled 


ave as hard and 





For four weeks of 


igs and 
or several days. besioeld one 


are of the ordinary number, five to 
eight, is by feeding the dam sparingly. 
Breeders as a rule do not like to do 
this, but it is the better practice. A 
living thin pig is better than a dead fat 
one. Sunlight and regularity of exer- 
cise are also both important elements in 
warding off trouble with the very young 
pigs. Give them dry and clean beds 
also. When you once get a case of 
thumps on your hands, of course it is 
very important to know what to do. 
The following is the plan followed suc- 
cessfully by an old breeder. 

“When a pig lingers in the nest’ 
while the others are nursing, that means 
it is afflicted with thumps. You can 
cure them by first injecting its bowels 
thoroughly with warm water containing 
a small amount of soap or glycerine, and 
be sure you remove all the material 
from the lower bowel; afterwards give 
& teaspoonful of castor-oil every three 
hours until it physics. The next day 
they will nurse all right and will con- 
tinue to go right along with the business.” 


Care of Parrowing Sows. 

As soon as the sow shows by her 
movements that she is about to farrow, 
the attendant should be on hand. It is 
well to visit the hog house late at night 
when the farrowing season is near, as 
farrowing oftener takes place at night 
than in the day, and this watchfulness 
is particularly necessary in cold weather. 
When the attendant is present it may 
mean the préservation. of the lives of 
some of the litter that would otherwise 
be lost, and in some instances all of 
them. When the temperature is cold 
and cannot be made ~—s wy 
for young pige, it ma well to have a 
barrel ig at “heal and to put 
warm cloths in it, As soon as a pig is 
born it should be wiped dry and then 
put into this box or barrel. A thick 
cloth should be put over the same, and 
it may be an advantage to place a warm 
cloth oecasionally over the young pigs, 
taking care not to smother them. It- 
may be necessary sometimes to take the 
box, barrel or basket into the furnace 
room, or wherever there is artificial heat, 
to eer the pigs warm. But care should 
be fhken to let them nurse the sow every 
little while, lest they suffer from hunger. 
If kept away from her too long at a time 
they may becomie weak and the udder 
of the sow may become inflamed from 
the milk not being taken away often 
enough. Usually in 24 hours after 
birth they will be able to stay with the 
sow, unless the quarters are really cold. 
—Prof. THos, Suaw. 


Prizes for Shropshires. 








Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, and $50 at many of the other State 
fairs. They also offer like liberal prizes 
at the fairs in Canada and Manitoba. A 
circular has been issued giving the con- 
ditions and details under which those 
liberal prizes are offered. These offers 
will attract wide attention and aid 
greatly in bringing out the very best of 
the breed. The Secretary, Mr. Mortimer 
Levering, of Lafayette, will send the 
circular to all interested. 





Treatment of Ringbone. 

Ringbone is not in itself a serious 
disease, if it can justly be called a dis- 
ease at all]. It is an irregular growth of 
bony matter around the coronet, or the 
ankle joint of the horse. If there is no 
inflammation there is no soreness, but 
there may be some stiffness of the joint 
which is an impediment to its proper 
motion. When there is conspicuous 
lameness, the joint -will be found hot, 
and tender to pressure, and then the 
severe pain will be apt to affect the 
general health of the animal by impair- 
ing its rest. It is incurable, for the 
reason that the growth of bone cannot 
be removed, although the inflammation 
may be, and ease given by the right 
treatment. If there is no excess of 
bone, but merely soreness on pressure of 
the coronet, especially at the sides, it is 
curable by the use of blisters applied as 
soon as the heat has been removed by 
cold bathing and wet bandages, which 
will be increased in effect by adding 
salt to the water. Then rest will com- 
plete the cure. When the bone has be- 
come distorted by the deposit of soft 
cellular bony tissue, this same treatment 
is resorted to until the pain is removed, 
when the foot will be relieved by the 
use of a high-heeled shoe and a short 
toe, if the horse walks with the toe on 
the ground, and the reverse if he walks 
on the heel. This disease is hereditary, 
and an animal suffering from it should 
not be used for breeding. In choosing 
a sire this should be inquired into, and 
only a perfectly sound animal be used. 
Of course, this also applies to the mare, 
even to a greater degree. 





The Smallest Oxen in the World. 


One of the greatest curiosities among 
the domesticated animals of Ceylon is a 
breed of cattle known to the zoologist 
as the “sacred running oxen.” They 
are the dwarfs of the whole ox family, 
the largest specimens of the species 
never exceeding 30 inches in hight. 
One sent to the Marquis of Canterbury 
in the year 1891, which is still living 
and is belived to be somewhere near 10 
years of age, is only 22 inches high and 
weighs but 1094 pounds. In Ceylon 
they are used for quick trips across 
country with express matter and other 
light loads, and it is said that four of 
them can pull the driver of a two- 
wheeled cart and a 200-pound load of 
miscellaneous matter 60 or 70 miles a 
day. They keep up a constant swing- 
ing trot or run, and have been known 
to travel 100 miles in a day and night 
without either food or water. No one 
knows anything concerning the origin 
of this peculiar breed of miniature 
eattle. ‘They have been known on the 
Island of Ceylon and other Buddhistic 
countries for more than a 1,000 years. 





Young Calves. 


As soon as the calf is dropped it 
should be put into a large room with low 
partitions, in the full rays of the sun all 
through the day, and not in a dark, 
close pen, away from the sun and giod 
air, and never cleaned ont from fall to 
Spring. Now you have got the pen, be 
sure and keep it well littered with straw. 
The pen, or pens, should open into a 
yard, so they could run out and in when 
the weather is suitable, with free access 
to water; and, above everything else, 
give them a boundless ‘amount of pure 
air. 

As soon as the calf is born we assist it 
to draw what milk it will, and then milk 
the cow clean for two or three days; 
then teach it to drink the milk warm 
from the cow for two weeks, then_begin 
to feed skim milk with a handful of 
wheat bran, and ineréase the quantity of 
bran as it grows older, and then add 
about one-half ground oats. Give this 
until about seven months old. One 
thing I wish to speak of is this, which is 
very much better, and saves much time : 
Heat the water and temper the milk with 
the hot water. By so doing it is sure to 
get an even heat every time, and it is 
healthy for the calf to have more bull. 
—H. G. Anzort. 





A Flock of Rabid Shéep. 


A curious sight was witmessed at Mo- 
ravia ,Pa. It was no less than a flock 
of mad sheep. The sheep were the prop- 
erty of James Kelso, a wealthy farmer. 
They at first appeared to be restless, and 
afterward took a great dislike to water. 
They soon showed unmistakable signs of 
hydrophobia, and snapped at each other 
and made a queer noise that somewhat 
resembled the growling of a dog. 
One of them -chased a woman who was 
passing in the road, and compelled her 
to climb a fence for safety. Eleven of 
them to be in such a condition 
that it wasdeemed advisable to kill the 
entire lot, and this was done. It was 
found that each one of the sheep had 
been bitten. 


Cleanse 


Your blood now by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the best Spring medicine. It thoroughly ex- 
pels all taints of Scrofula, Salt Rheum and 
Humors, and vitalizeg and enriches the blood, 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
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GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE. 
(Continued 


from first page.) 





male and female insect, as well as the 
egg and egg-masses a, 6 and c. The 

lucid locust has a rather wide distri- 

tion, occurring in California, Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado and other Western 
States. It occurred in immense swarms 
in California during the years 1877, 
1878 and 1879, leaving devastation in 
its wake. The flight of these pellucid 
locusts is quite different from that of the 
two other migratory species, as they do 
not rise to a very high elevation, nor 
do they fly so continuously. By a care- 
ful comparison of the illustrations it will 
be seen that this species is quite different 
from the others illustrated, nor does it 
resemble any of our native species. 

The females of the pellucid locusts 
commence to deposit their eggs about 
the end of July, usually at least 14 days 


Fig. 27.—The Pellucid Locust. After Riley. 


later than the other migratory locusts. 
Their method of doing so is entirely 
different. Asa general rule they select 
for this purpose pasture land, road sides, 
or, by preference, clearings from which 
the stumps have not yet been removed, 
although the land has already been used 
for crops. In such places large numbers 
of eggs are deposited in the sod. Usually 
they are placed right upon the surface 
of the soil, where they are protected by 
the grass and by the rubbish found in 
such situations. Occasionally the eggs 
are deposited just beneath the surface, 
but only when the ground is sufficiently 
loose to enable the insects todoso. The 
eggs are about 4 mm. in length and 1 
mm. in diameter; they are slightly 
curved and rounded at the ends (Fig. 
20, a). They are deposited in layers, 
each with three or four eggs, which over- 
lap and appear somewhat irregular, as is 
shown in Fig. 20, b. These diagonally 
overlapping layers are built up until an 
elongated cylindrieal mass from 10 to 15 
mm. in length is;formed. This whole 
mass of eggs is protected by a waterproof 
covering composed of bits of earth 
cemented together with the frothy ma- 
terial produced by the mother insect at 
the time the eggs dre deposited and ar- 
ranged by her. One end of this pro- 
tective layer of waterproof ‘material is 
very thin, almost or entirely open, thus 
affording the young and weak locust an 
easy means of egress. Each cylindrical 
capsule contains about 20 eggs. In 
many places in which the grasshoppers 
have been very numerous, in a square 
inch of sod were found as many as six 
egg masses, which meahs 17,000 eggs to 
the square foot, enough to make crops 
in their vicinity a very problematical 
affair for 1896. 
As has been stated before, 


THE ONLY METHOD 
to reduce and destroy these injurious in- 
sects that promises success is the plowing 
of all the land in which eggs have been 
deposited. And in this case, as in so 
many others, where measures are di- 
rected against destructive insects, con- 
certed action is all-important. If one 
farmer does this work in a careful man- 
ner, and his neighbor refuses, perhaps, to 
plow up a piece of meadow land filled 
with eggs, all the work of the farmer will 
be more or less performed in vain, as the 
careless farmer can breed upon his land 


enough grasshoppers to destroy the 


crops of many of the surrounding farms, 
We till lack laws that in a case like 
this can force the negligent farmer to do 
his part of the work to get rid of such 
dangerous intruders, and unless such 
laws are made and enforced no uniformly 
good results can be expected from any 
methods that might be applied to route 
the enemy. ‘s 


GRASSHOPPERS NEAR TAYLOR’S FALLS 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


Early in June a.number of letters 
were received from Mr. Luke Stannard 
and others, of Tayler's Falls, Miun., in 
which it was stated that great damage 
was being done by grasshoppers, and 
that the farmers in that region feared 
losijheir entire erops. 

It was found thatiin a space of from 
36 to 40 square miles the ground was 
more or less badly infested with gras- 
hoppers ; in some places the ground was 
perfectly black these insects, while 
in others nearby but few could be de- 
tected. This showed that the young 
locusts were still in the yicinity of the 
places in which they were born. The 
damage done at this time was but slight, 
as apparently only pasture land hed as 
yet suffered, but as the young hoppers 
were moving towards timothy and grain 
fields, no time’was to be lost in applying 
remedies, After another i 
it was concluded to utilize “ 
ers” and kerosene oil, as no other 
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CONSUMPTION 


To THE EDITOR :-—I have an absolute rem- 
edy for Consumption. By its timely use thou- 
sands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof-positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to send 
éwo bottles free to those of your readers who 

ve Consumption, Throat, Bronchial or Lung 

froubie, if they will write me their express 
and postoffice address. Sincerely, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pear: 3t.. New York 








Taylor's Falls, Rush City and Duluth, 
which required, in all, 95 barrels of 
kerosene oil. Besides this, smaller 
amounts of kerosene oil were bought in 
the beginning of the work wherever it 
could be obtained, in all about 10 
barrels. 

The “hopperdozers” were made as 


| follows: A sheet of ordinary sheet iron, 


such as is used for making stove-pipes, 
was turned up one and one-half inches 
around the edges and riveted at the 
corners. This made a shallow pan 
about eight feet long, two feet broad 
and one and one-half inches deep. To 
the bottom of this were riveted the six 
small strips which could be fastened to 
the three runners on which the pan 
rested. To the rear side of the pan was 
screwed a light wooden frame, as long 
asthe pan and one and one-half feet 
high. Over this frame a piece of can- 
vas was stretched. This frame served 
the important office of throwing back 
all those grasshoppers that otherwise 
would jump clean over the pan, and 
throw them into the oil. 

The runners on which the pah stood 
were usually made from saplings or 
small pieces of board having an upward 
curve in front to prevent them from 
catching in the ground. The frontends 
of the runners were all fastened by 
screws to a crosspiece which was, in turn, 
drawn by two ropes, one at each end. 
These ropes were joined in front and 
fastened to a single-tree (Fig. 29). 
Sometimes two “hopperdozers” were 
fastened to a long pole by means of 
short ropes: this was very easily drawn 
by one horse. Just in front of the pan 
was fastened a piece of rope which 
swept the ground a few inches in ad- 
vaxice, and served to stir up the hoppers 
and make them jump intothe pans. In 
the pan was laid a piece of cloth, which 
was first thoroughly saturated with 
water. About a pint of kerosene was 
then thrown in and the upwright sheet 
or sail of canvas moistened with oil. 
The machine was then drawn over the 
pasture or wherever the hoppers were 
thickest. In a short time it was usually 
seen to be partially filled with dead and 
dying insects, 


Fig. 31.—Large Mogpentenes, with partitions. 
After Riley. 


The slightest touch of kerosene, either 
from the pan or from the canvas sheet, 
means death to the hopper, for the oil 
spreads over its body in the same way 
that a single drop will spread over a 
large surface of water. It seems to pro- 
duce a paralysis, which is first shown by 
the stiffening of the legs. A very 
large proportion of the hoppers that 
came in contact with the oil in the pan 
immediaftly jumped out again, but they 
invariably died in the course of a few 
seconds or minutes. Fig. 30, Plate 4, 
shows a hopperdozer in operation in a 
hay-field. A narrow strip was cut 
around the margin of the field and the 
hopperdozer drawn around in this strip, 
with great success. Fig. 29 shows two 
fastened together and drawn side by side, 
in detail so asto enable anybody, even 
with but little ingenuity, to make them. 
The nature of the ground in the infested 


region did not, in many places, admit of 
using more than one hopperdozer at a 
time, 

The farmers in the infested regions 
watched with great interest the operations 
with the few hopperdozers first made 
and used upon the farm of Mr. Stannard. 
Many farmers from far and near werd 
present and when they saw the possibili- 
ties of these simpte machines they were 
not slow to realize that by faithful work 
they could largely protect their very 
promising crops, Generally speaking 
the farmers showed a very commendable 
spirit to fight their enemy, and they 
went to work with a will, Yet not- 
withstanding all this the grasshoppers 
would have done a vast amount of dam- 
age if the climatic conditions had not 
been very favorable to the farmer. At 
the time when grasshoppers are most 
voracious, and when they usually move 
about in large armies from field to field, 
a great number of light rains fell at fre- 


at that | great! 


also not fond of moisture. These rains 
helped the growth of the plants and 
retarded that of the grasshoppers. 
Later when these very seasonable rains 
ceased to fall, the plants of rye, oats, 
and wheat stood so close and were so 
rank that the ground was most thor- 
oughly shaded, and being shaded re- 
tained the moisture for a long time. 
This condition of the grain-fields was 
not at all to the liking of the grasshop- 
pers. They wandered about the edges 
of such fields, but did not enter, ex- 
cept in cases where the ground was very 
= or the stand of grain irregolar; 
re they caused some damage, chiefly 
to the oats. As ageneral rule, however, 
the grain escaped unheart, and only 
pastures, meadows, and some old timothy- 
fields suffered greatly. This state of 
affairs assisted farmers greatly in fighting 
the enemy, as they did not need to use 
the machine in the grain-fields them- 
selves but only along the borders. 

Immense numbers of grasshoppers 
were killed before they caused much 
damage, and the State at large ought to 
be thankful to these farmers, since with- 
out their labors the locusts might have 
spread over the larger part of the State, 
instead of being confined to a small 
portion of it. How many grasshoppers 
are killed by a hopperdozer is difficult 
to say, as nine out of 10 that jump into 
it jump out again, only to die soon after 
in the field. But if only five or six 
bushels of the still-small grasshoppers 
are scraped off the “dozer” during a 
day’s labor, this would mean 50 or 60 
bushels killed by a single machine. 
This is by no means an exaggerated 
estimate, but if only 10 per cent. of 
this amount were killed, it would well 
pay for the work. Kerosene oil has 
this additional advantage, that it leaves 
a strong odor behind, which is very apt 
to spoil the appetite of the grasshoppers 
which escape destruction, and which 
will drive them away to less highly- 
scented pastures. As this oil kills plants 
as well, proper care in handling the 
hopperdozers should be observed, other- 
wise much injury can be caused by care- 
less work, 

Hopperdozers, though very good ma- 
chines upon level ground, free from trees 
and_ stumps, can not be used in all 
places. Some farmers living upon a 
newly opened farm, upon which many 
stumps were standing, managed their 
machines in a very peculiar and ingeni- 
ous manner. Instead of moving the 
hopperdozer they drove the hoppers 
themselves into the pan, which in this 
case was used in the same way as a cor- 
ral is used to capture cattle or horses. 
Though much slower, these intelligent 
farmers still succeeded in killing the 
greater number of their enemies and 
saved their crops. 

In places where the hopperdozer can- 
not be used on account of the rough, 
unequal or too sloping condition of the 
ground, and where cattle and chickens 
can be kept away, there is no better way 
of destroying large numbers of the 
locusts than by the use of poisoned baits 
made of bran-mash. This is made by 
thoroughly mixing Paris green or 
London purple with dry - or wheat 
bran; about one and one-half or two 
pounds of the poison to 25 pounds of 
bran is a good proportion; to this 
added enough water to form a mash 
thick enough to be formed into balls 
without falling apart when laid upon 
the ground. Frequently cheap molasses 


ing too dry. 

But, after all, no matter how useful 
hopperdozers may be against grasshop- 
pers and other insects, they are only a 
make-shift to be employed when other 
remedies cannot be employed. In 
many places they cannot be used at all; 
for instance, not upon the hillsides of 
Duluth, upon which immense numbers 
of grasshoppers have found a home, 
Here other machines might be used, 
which capture the grasshoppers in bags, 
and in which the insects are ground up 
by rollers. Poison could also be ap- 
“ny where cattle and chickens can be 
cept away. The true remedy consists 
in plowing, as has been described before, 
and wherever grasshoppers are numer- 
ous this method has to be resorted to. 
Of course, it would be best to plow the 


.| soil containing eggs during the Autumn, 


as by doing so the surface of the phowed 
ground becomes thoroughly gbmpacted 
by rain and snow. Plowing in Spring, 
if well done and as early as possible, 
will also be successful, though in some 
cases a few grasshoppers may succeed in 
reaching the surface. 
(To be continued.) 


100 PIGS GIVEN AWAY WORTH $1000. 
TO INTRODUCE 


my Improved Chester Whites Into new neighborhoods 
I have coueluded to absolutely give away one boar 
pig, value $10.00, to the first eltzibie applicant from 
each neighborh Not to exeeed ten will given 
into each state and only one in each county, These 
are from the World’s Champion herd, winners of 
00.00 in prizesat the Werld’s Columbian and 
state and independent fairs. 


TO INTRODUCE 
Whinery’s Swine Advocate recess ocr year 








Price 25c. per year. 

We will, while they last. give all the back numbers of 
this year free to any one who will send his own address 
an: that of ten neighbors who are interested in hogs. 
The Advocate is the most concise, practical, up-to-date 
swine paper published, devoted to all breeds. ‘This ad- 
vertisement will not appear again. 


WILLIS WHINERY, Salem, Ohio. 
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“Complete 
Manhood 


AND 


How to Attain it.” 


A Wonderfu) New 
Medical i OK Witte 
for Men Only. One 
copy may be had ious 
On application, 


h ERIE MEDICAL co, 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 


MEDICINE 


¥ A. Wonderful 





™Mplat 
8, ess, Pim 
ples, Scrofula, “Sey 

Rheom. Ulcers, all kinds, Kidney Troubles, Terie we 
ments, Irregularities, Consumption in its early st ven 
Send for testimonials, information & medicine’ te 
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Cacklings, 
+ hens are lousy they will not 
hen ean not fight lice and fill 
ket at the same time, 


expect many eggs if you are 

ir fowls with corn, A small 
oi corn is good, but the fowls 

a variety of food in order to 
¢ best results, 


| cost a little more to feed the 
1 a variety than to keep them 
non Wheat or corn, but it will 
ctter in the end, as it will keep 
ich) more productive than they 
upon @ continous sameness of 


re is no reason in the world why 
ry farm should not have pure bred 
it is not worth while wasting 
this age of the world, in talking 
« advantage of pure blood in 

Least; everyone understands 
- just as little trouble to raise 
Now is a goed 
time to begin. Decide upon one of the 
good breeds, get a few settings of eggs 
from suime gowd breeder and prepare to 
have s thoroughbreds to start with 
next season. You will mever regret it. 


time 
al 
bird 

that 


good fowls as poer ones. 
n 


omoiiiaadl 
To Make Hens Lay. 

e house warm, with plenty of 

t less than five square feet of 

foreach hen. Have plenty, 

too much light. At night 

windows with a curtain, or 

utters to prevent radiation of 

\ board floor is best, covered 

.@ or straw or some other like 


over t 


Wil 
materia 

Make the hens work. Keep them 
busy. Give warm food for breakfast. 

To feed towls make use of as large a 
variety of foods as you ean possibly se- 
cure. the waste from the table is fine, 

ains bits of meat, potato, bread, 

r grain use oats, wheat, corn, 
nd linseed meal, Grain is so 

t it there ever was a time when 
| to feed hens well it should be so 


as it 
ete. 
bran 
cheap t 
It pa 
now. 
A very excellent mash to feed warm 
every morning may be prepared as fol- 
lows: oil turnips, carrots, beets or po- 
tatoes until they are soft enough to 
mash easily. Then thoroughly mix 
tovether ground grain as follows: Four 
parts bran, four parts cornmeal, four 
parts ground oats, one part linseed meal. 
‘Then form the mash by combining the 
in mixture and boiled roots in equal 
juantities by bulk, <A little green cut 
one or meat meal may be added, and, 
i little salt and pepper is put in, 
ination will be formed that will 
prove most appetizing te the fowls, and 
one that should stimulate egg produc- 
tion if anything on earth will, because 
it contains all elements ef food. 
Green food, such as cabbage and 
epinach, should not be omitted. 
_Pleuty of fresh water is indispensible. 
le exy is composed mostly of water. 
Animal food is the great egg food, 
better than all condition powders. The 
best animal food is green cut bone and 
finely chopped fresh lean meat. Feed 
these twice each week, at the rate of one 
ounce to each fowl. 





Roup. 

Roup is considered by all poultry- 
men the worst and most dreaded disease 
that can affliet poultry. It is caused by 
heglecting to stop cracks in the poultry 
house and also by allowing the fowls to 
aud on damp litter, which almost every 
house contains during the rainy season, 
Unless provided with a board floor. 

Peu up every fowl in dry, warm quar- 
ters and keep out all draughts of cold 
and damp air, Take a pail of any 
kind, into which put a tablespoonful of 
sult, three tablespoonfuls, of vinegar, and 
ole quart of warm water. Bathe the 

tad and swab the throat and mouth 
with this mixture, and then inject two 
tops of Kerosene inte each nostril and 
fiv, Crops down the throat. 

All fowls not showing improvement 
‘week should be killed and buried. 
It is easier-to prevent roup by giving 
- per feed and housing than it ig to 
Te it, 


in 





Comfort for Fowls. 


— mfort among poultry does not mean 
“ing devoured by lice. It does not 
Mean being chilled by exposure to in- 
ck ‘cht weather, draughts of cold air, 
* by standing upon a damp, unhealthy 
‘or en cold, rainy days. Hens will 


“ lay. They will not be of any use 
Mtever 





TIMELY TOPICS. 


The Sitting Hen—Testing Eggs—Build- 
ing Ceops—Oare of Chicks. 
MrT HeE ADVENT OF 


‘\- 


ma; Spring is hailed with en- 


Be! thusiasm by the poultry- 
te Bien man. At this season his 
EES highest hopes are cherished 

that by diligence he may 
meet with suecess in raising his feathered 
pets. Goed resolutions should be formed 
as te the practical mode of caring for 
the many little details of the hatching 
period. Consideration of the essentials 
necessary and a thorough knowledge of 
tbe duties required should be the first 
thoughts of the poulterer. An over- 
sight, a neglect, or a misunderstanding 
of the duties involved may cause many 
regrets in the future and a pronounced 
disgust for poultry raising. ziness on 
the part of the keeper is a progenitor of 
failures: The observance of the simple 
rules of a well-founded system and 
avoidance of neglect on your part will 
establish the basis of successful poultry 
culture, 


THE SITTING HEN, 


The care and management of the sit- 
ting hen is the first thought to consider. 
The nest-box should be 16 to 18 inches 
square, and con- 
structed with a lat- 
tice door te the 
front to keep other 
hens from laying 
in the nest er dis- 
turbing the sitter. 
(Fig. 1.) The nest 
sheuld be lecated on the ground, if pos- 
sible; or if this is not practicable, a 
shovelfull of earth should be placed in 
the bettom and covered with cut bay, 
straw or leaves. Don’t trouble the nests, 
only to see that everything is clean and 
sweet, and to test the eggs, removing 
those not fertilized. Once a week sprin- 
kle a little Persian insect powder through 
the feathers of each hen when on the 
nest, 


Fig. 1.—Nest, 


TESTING EGGS. 


It is well to acquaint yourself as early 

as possible with the egg at different 

stages of incuba- 

tion, as such knowl- 

edge will in many 

cases save you from 

disaster and loss. 

Eggs should be 

tested on the fifth 

or sixth day, when 

‘ all clear or unfer- 

mi the aie tile eggs should be 

taken out. Remove the hen and hold 

each egg between the eye and light 

in the manner represented in Fig. 2. 

While the eggs may be tested in the 

manner as above described, the better 

plan would be to use an egg-tester, 

which more clearly shows the germ, 

ewing to the peculiar construction of 

the tester. In Fig. 3 we have shown 

two egg-testers, which are simple and 
can be made or bought at small cost. 


Fig. 3.—Egg-testers. 

There is in the egg the three neces- 
sities of existence: Protection, the shell 
and albumen; nutrition, the yolk or 
food, and the vital principle or germ. 

This little spot im the center of the 
yolk, after twelve 
hours of incubation, 
assumes an irregular 
outline, with a ten- 
dency to shoet er 
spread out on all 
sides, Four hours 
later shows them 
yet more enlarged 
and getting into an 
oval shape, with a 
distinct though somewhat broken line 
down the center. At thirty-six hours 
there is a still greater increase in the 
germ, and a spreading of its mottled 
margin ever a portion ef the yolk. 

On the fourth day the ohick is a still 
more strange looking object, with projeet- 
ing eyes with rings 
around them. The 
first resemblance to 
a chick is on the 
ninth day, and 
bones have begun 
to form. A t 
change has 
going on in the Fig. 5—Four days. 
interior; the chick has increased in size, 
the red veins have become mere numer- 

ous, and spread over 
the entire surface, 


Fig. 4.—Thirty-six 
hours. 


has to be doubled up in a curious man- 
—_ = the feet 

rought t 

and the bitten 

to the shell. On 

the 2ist day the 

chick chips the 

shell for liberation. 

The illustrations, as 

shown in Figs. 4, 

5, 6, and 7, are mi- 

croscopic enlarge- *-"—Ten days. 
ments of the embryo of the egg, and 
are shown to acquaint the reader with the 
development of the chick. To contrast 
them, we give four illustrations of the 


the tester. 
BUILDING THE COOPS. 


warm for the first two weeks. When 


hatched the temperature of the chicks is 
100°, and this should be imitated as far 
When the hen and chicks 
are allowed to run at large in early 
Spring, the chicks become chilled from 


as possible, 


lack of warmth, and bad results follow. 
In-the construction 


Fig. 8. 


be raised from the ground. 


coops for young chicks. They sheuld 
be made large and roemy, giving plenty 
room to the hen and brood whem cen- 
fined. In using these ceops, a dry and 
well-draimed place should be seleeted for 
them, to aveid damp- 

ness and chill. It is 

advisable to keep 

such coops under a ; 

shed, to protect giremeume 

them from the driv- 

ing rains of early 

Spriag. Chicks should be confined 


early morning is over. Keep everything 
clean, and change the location ef coops 
frequently. Never allew filth to accu- 
mulate on the floor, as it breeds vermin 
and disease to the youngsters. Dust in- 
sect powder on the hen and brood, and 
in the cracks and crevices, to prevent lice. 


Fig. 10. 

Perhaps the better plan to build coops 
would be to have the runs attached, as 
shown in Figs. 10 and 11. There are 
many advantages with these coops. By 
having the hen and chicks confined in 
such coops, there is less liability of the 
chicks becoming chilled than when they 
are on a range. The hen being con- 
fined, she is always in easy access of the 
chicks, and when they become cold they 
can always find the hen for warmth, 
When the chicks are a few weeks old 
a feeding-pen should be provided. Such 
a pen will prevent the greedy hens and 
larger chickens from robbing the little 
fellows of their share of the food. 

It is net good policy to allow the 
young chicks to run with the eld ones. 
It would be well to separate them as 
early as you can, and provide them with 
a roosting-house. Such a house can be 
built at small cost; it should be perfect- 
ly dry, with low roosts and a lattice 
front, facing south. The house should 


be closed at night. From the time the 
youngsters are weaned until the early 
Fall, they can be reared in such a house. 
When feeding the soft food, it should 
never be fed on the ground, as it sours 
and wastes in the dirt.. The food should 
be given clean and in a trough. 


CARE OF CHICKS, 


Having considered the care of the 
sitting hen, how to test the eggs, how to 
build the coops for warmth and dryness, 
we must learn to care for the little fel- 
lows after they have been left to our 
keeping. 

In feeding young chicks, keep in view 
the fact that they feather very quickly 
and grow rapidly when young. Young 
chicks do not require any foed for the 
first 24 hours. For the first meal it is 
well to give hard-boiled egg mixed with 
bread crumbs. This may be fed for the 
first two days. A good food is made by 


every two hours. 


egg during incubation, as seen through f 


The preper housing for young chicks 
has much to do with their future. A 
greater loss is sustained with the chicks 
for the first week than at any other pe- 
riod. If they can be protected during 
the first 10 days, the chances are greater 
for early maturing and healthy chicks. 
There is everything in keeping the chicks 


of the coop, dryness 
and warmth should 
be the first thought ; 
the roof to be water- 
tight, and the floor 
of the coop should 


Figs. 8 and 9 are excellent designs of 


until the sun is well up and the chill of 


mixing-orne pound of cornmeal, one-half 
pound of middlings, one-half pound of 
ground meat, two ounces ef benemeal, a 
inch of salt, and one teaspoonful of 
read-coda. Mix with milk or water 
and bake like bread ; crumble; and feed 


hen. the chicks are 10 days old, 


On the Manly Man in the Full 
Vigor of His Mag- 
netic Manhood. 


No Use Now-a-Days for Puny, Debili- 
tated Individuals—Everybody Can 
be Quickly, Easily, Perma- 
nently Made Happy. 


—_eo—— 


Sparkling eyes, a 
quick-beating heart 
and the rosy blush 
of pleasure greet the 
strong, manly man, 
when he meets his 
lady love. That is 
the kind of man 
whese very touch 
thrills, because it is 
full of energy, viger- 
ous nerve power, 
and vitality. ‘That 

is the kind of man that every man should be, 
and his niaemetic presence would make every- 
bedy happy areund him. Why is it not se? 
One of the principal] reasons is the universally 
—_. tobacco habit. Tebacco kills nerve. 

tay with tobacco long’ enough, and every 
man will be a sallow, skinny, nerveless 
wreck, i 
affection. No man who uses tobacce can be 
as much of a man as without it. 

No grasp se strong as the death grip of a 
habit, and man once fully in its clutches is 
helpless without aid. That’s why every te- 
bacce-user has the same geod excuse—‘‘T 
can’t quit.’? No-To-Bac removes this only 
excuse, and any one who will can quit easily, 
quickly and permanently. Here’s an in- 
stance: 


MAD£# HIS WIFE HAPPY, 


CRESTLINE, Ohio, June 5. 
Dear Sirs: No-To-Bac has entirely cured me 
of the use of tobacce, and the result of the 
treatment has been a surprise to myself and 
friends. Now whea I am effcred a w or 
smoke by my friends it is dectined with thanks, 
and I refer them to Ne-Po-Bac. I eould net be- 
in to tell yen hew many times wife has 
nked your No-To-Bac for what it doue tn 
my case, J. W. M@eCULLyY. 
This is only one of thousands. Talk with 
your wife about it, and start your cure te-day. 
Ne-Te-Back is not seld on the recommenda- 
tion of men like Mr. McCully, one ef over 
300,000 cases cured, but ean be obtained from 
any — in the United States er Canada 
under lute guarantee of cure or money 
refanded. 
‘ @ur booklet, ‘‘ Don’t Tobacco Apit and 
Smeke Your Life Away,” written guasantee 
of cure and saneple sent free. The 
Sterling Remedy Co,, Chicago or New York. 


NEW FROST PREVENTIVE. 
a ie 
A Californian Improves Upon His 
Téachers. 


wot 

George A. Fleming, of Visalia, Cal., 
profiting by a paper recently written by 
W. H. Hammon, forecast offieial of the 
United States Weather Bureau, made 
an experiment i the recent cold 
snap and succontt _ in protecting the 
fruit grewing on , 





is 400-acre farm frem 
any damage by , frost. His neighbors’ 
crops, which were unprotected, suffered 
quite seriously. |; 

Hammon’s mejhod was somewhat of 
an improvement divin the one recom- 
mended by Finkel, of San Bernardino. 
The latter advised the use of large vats 
of water with fires, built around them to 
produce condensation. Hammon sug- 
gested the use of small fires, sprayed from 
time to time. The large fires recom- 
mended by Finkel, he thought, would 
produce an updraft carrying the moisture 
too high to deany good. In turn, Flem- 
ing has improved on Hammon’s idea. 
His method is described in a letter writ- 
ten to Hammon: 

“In endeavoring to carry out your 


ssible with the feast amount of rising 
feat we used several plans. We could 
not spray water on‘our fires, as, in order 
to make evaporation continuous, it re- 
quired a man to attend each fire. We 
burned brush beferehand on our avenues 
and open spaces, and the beds of live 
coals formed were smudged with wet 
straw and manure several hours before 
sunrise and kept wet. This could not 
be done among the trees without danger 
of burning them, We therefore heaped 
wet stfaw on a wire network four feet 
square, stretched from four stakes driven 
into the ground, the straw being about 
one and one-half feet-from the ground. 
Small fires were built under them, and a 
man could attend to several, occasionally 
replenishing the fire-and wetting the 
straw. 

“But we finally hit on a still better 
scheme. We built similar wire frames 
on our low truck wagons, stretching 
them frem four wagon stakes and heap- 
ing wet manure oyer-them. Dirt was 
thrown on the wagon beds to protect 
them, and pots of, burning tar were set 
underneath the straw roof. <A barrel of 
water on the wagen was used te keep 
the straw wet. These wagons were 
driven about and did the best work, as 
they could ge wherever most needed. 
The smoke and yapor were carried to 
the rear as the wagon moved, and being 
at ence out of the rising heat, fell close 
te the ground in d tong white trail. At 
daylight our wholé 400 aeres of erchard 
was covered withta®white fog extending 
from the ground Mhout 20 feet high. 

“Tt looks now sé Gf one could abso- 
lutely protect agdinét any ordinary frost, 
and if so, you will tave earned our ever- 
lasting gratitude.” 1 


Flower Seeds Fuee to Everybody. 

Every lady readeiefi this publication who 
is interested in flo Bhould not fail to read 
the atlvertisement 8S. H. Moore & Co., 
appearing in this and take advantage 
of their most li 
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nspiring disgust instead of love and. 


idea of evaporating as much water as | & 


APIARY. 


Hummings. 


“Th 








Tt is best, both en the ground of 


economy and time, and keeping the bees 
amiable, to handle them as little as need 
be. In all work with bees the motions 
should be slow and gentle. Quiet, 
gentle movements make gentle bees. 
There is a prevailing opinion that bees 
are especially cross to some people. If 
one is more susceptible to attack and 
stings than another, it is only because he 
is nervous and quick in his work and 
movements. Harsh behavior the bees 
resent, and usually attempt to punish. 


In the cool, early Spring the hives 
should be kept closed to a small opening, 
just enough ‘to permit bees to enter. 
We must remember that warmth is 
necessary to rapid brood rearing; much 
brood means prospective strong colonies, 
and only strong colonies can give great 


| returns, 


Ammonia has long been recognized as 
one of the best antidotes for bee sting 
poison. There is reason in this. The 
poison is acid, and the ammonia in neu- 
tralizing the acid seems to neutralize the 


poison as well. In a late number of 


Nature it is suggested that an ammoni- 
acal extract of quinine is even more 
effective than ammonia alone. Bee- 
keepers who are muckctroubled with 
stings may well try this new remedy. 

And now comes news of a suit in 
Europe to show that bees are a nuisance 
and not to be tolerated im certain pre- 
cincts. The decision was with the bees; 
that it is too late in the world’s history 
to make, much mere to erforce, such a 
claim. God has given us bees for a 

at purpese. There can be ne greater 
olly than an attempt at their banish- 
ment. Any such attempt must prove as 
foolish as it is vain. 


Care should be taken to protect combs 
from moths. Oombsshould besulphured 
and kept in close boxes, or hung so as 
net to touch in light, airy room, er else 
kept in supers on the hives so that the 
bees can enter them from below. In 
the latter case the openings between the 
hives must be so arranged as to censerve 
the heat in the broed chamber. There 
may be a smaH opening at one end of 
the hive in the honey board cleth or 
paper that separates between the hive 
proper and the super of the second story 
containing the combs to be protected, 


RE-QUEENING. 


A Practical Beekeeper Talks Common 
Sense. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In 
reading your March edition I see you 
ask for opinions and experience in regard 
to late Summer re-queening. I have 
never written anything before for the 
press, but you may publish this should 
you consider it of any benefit te your 
readers. 

My experience is that re-queening for 
young queens should be left entirely to 
the bees, Nature has provided a better 
way to do it, and a surer way. There 
are times when we can’t tell that it is 
the queen’s fault, as well as the bees’. 
Suppose we have, in the Spring, colonies 
that are dwindled out to a few handfuls 
of bees, and others where the bees have 
had disease from the confinement of the 
Winter, which we are sure to have, 
more or less. Those queens may be as 
eod as we have in the apiary, and it 
would be the best colony te Winter if 
left alone. They can’t be made any 
better by introducing a young queen. 
Should tliey need a young queen the bees 
will rear one (not very oftem does it 
fail), and will patronize the eld and 
young queen sometimes through the 
season. ‘They are sure to till they have 
a young one that has mated and is ready 
to lay, which leaves the colony in 
splendid shape, with plenty of broed 
and fresh eggs. Should this young 

ueen be lest for enother young queen? 
Should we kill tius old queen to rear a 
young one, and she be lost, which there 
are many chances of doing, the swarm 
would be nearly spoiled, if not entirely. 

Re-queening late in the Summer is 
entirely wreng. We can’t take our 
honey off in this State till August, some- 
times not se soen in a good honey season. 
This work of re-queening can’t be done 
as soon as the houey is taken off, fer the 
bees would rob each other then and 
sting us to death. We would have te 
put it-off one week, at least; sometimes 
two. Then, it will be 16 days before we 
could have a young queen, five te 20 be- 
fore she would mate, five to 10 days before 
she would lay. The shortest time is 33 
days; the longest, 60. Now, what good 
would a queen be in November? I 
would not give a cent for one in Oc- 
tober, er for any swarm that was re- 
queened this way. Some will say: “Why 
not have queens all ready te introduce 
as we kill the old ones?” I have never 
seen any beekeeper that had enough to 
requeen those that were queenless at the 
close of the season in an apiary of any 
size. Should we be so fortunate as to 
have plenty, we can’t do it till the honey 
is off, as above stated. So we would 
have to go through the same process. 
Some swarms will not accept of anether 
queen in any shape; we would not have 
their own mother to put back. The 
more we fuss with a colony late in the 
Fall the more chance to lose them in 
wintering, which we should keep an eye 
to late in the season.—M. B, Marsa, 
Nunda, N. Y. 
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killed or securely caged, for she will 
surely return te the hive if released. 
If the queen to be introduced is received 
from a good, reliable breeder (as she 
should be), the cage she is received in is 
suitable for introducing her. If not, a 
cage of wire cloth large enough to hold 
the queen and a dozen bees may be 
made and the queen placed in it. This 
}cage should be fastened in the combs 
among the bees, and left for 24 or 36 
hours, at the end of which time she 
may be liberated. 





Protection for Seed Corn. 


To _—— birds and pedacious ani- 
mals from taking the seed corn after it 
has been planted, it may be wasked in 
tar water, made by dissolving some 
fresh tar in boiling water and stiring it 
with a stick, The seed is soaked in 
this water and well stirred, then dried, 
when a thin film -of tar will adhere to 
the grain. The smell of the tar will 
prevent the birds er squirrels from dig- 
ging up the seed.. This result will be 
muched helped if some corn soaked in 
a strong solution of saltpetre is scattered 
on the gronnd ; it will be more certain 
in effect if a little strychnine is added 
to theselution. It certainly dees help 
the seed to germinate more quiekly to 
soak it in a saltpetre solution two days 
before sowing it, keeping it moist until 
itis sown. When this has been done 
the young plants have been seen above 
the ground in three days after planting, 





Will It Pay? 


On nearly every farm there is a piece of 
land grown over with smali timber or a piece 
on whieh the timber has been cut off the 
stumps still standing, eccupying land which 
each year should be producmg abundant 
crops. There are also many fields in which 
old stumps are allowed to remain year after 
year. This land where the stumps stand is 
always the most fertile and preductive if 
stumps are remeved. Can yeu afford to pay 
taxes on uproductive land thus covered with 
timber and stumps? Can you afford to waste 
the grain which it is necessary to trample 
down or destroy in werking areund stumps 
in open fields? Can you afford to pay for the 
breakages on your machinery which are 
likely to oecurin trying to work around these 
stumps? All these difficulties ean be over- 
ceme by clearing the land and pulling the 
stumps. ° 

The stump pulling machine will help 
you in the work of clearing your land. It 
is simple, durable, strong and sure. The 
crop on a few acres of new land will pay for 
the machine. The wood where standing 
timber is pulled will pay forit. The differ- 
ence in the cost of grubbing a few acres will 
pay for it and you have the machine left. All 
roots are pulled out and land left in better 
shape than when grubbed by hand. Zhe ma- 
chine ean be rented out er work done for 
others ata good profit, or sold after clearing 
your own land. You can clear two acres at 
one setting of the machine. It will pay you 
to write the manufacture ilne Mfg. Co., 
228 8th St., Monmouth, Ti, for catalogue, 
prices, terms, and full particulars, 





Who Breeds Blue Jerseys ? 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: As 
one of your subrcribers, I would ask 
you to make inquiry through your valu- 
able paper to aseertain who is a breeder 
of the blue jersey strain of chickens, 
and have him answer through the 
columns of your paper. By so doing 
you will oblige——C. Y. SourHerLanp, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 





Soja Beans. 

Soja beans have been tried to some { 
extent in New England, particularly at 
the Massachusetts College and Experi- 
ment Station, and are recommended for 
dairymen’s use, especially those who have 
siles. The beans are round like peas 
and may be ripened and ground, bat 
there is no way the crop can be so well 
utilized as by storing in the silo. 

The plant, like clover, is valuable on 
account of its high per cent. of nitrogen, 
and will make a balanced ration with 
corn fodder. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I tanght seheol last winter and this summer” 
Seeing so many advertisements of dish washers, 
I thought I would make some money duri 
vacation. You said in your paper Disk 
Washer was best,so I sent to W. P. n & Co., 
Columbus, O., who man res tes for its, 
and got one, asked the neighbors and wi the 
dinner dishes so ix and nice, everyone present 

ht one. Imade this week 0, and that ts a 
deal better than school teaching, so I am geing to 
sell dish washers this winter. teachers w 
be glad to have this 


DAISY HENRY. 
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The Palmetto State of South Caroli 
sold last year, through its dispensm 
$920,662 worth of liquer, on 
net profit was $159,039. The 
the sub-dispensaries amounted to $1; 
963, at a profit of $201,383. 
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“THE FEATHER.” 
A New National Poultry, Pigeon and 


Bird Magazine. rs - 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. © 
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Buff Cochins, and Golden Seabright 
Choice Birds for seule. Eggs $1 per 1% 
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'S lS a secret not hard to find. 


The Best Fowls fer Eggs. 


If ecgs only are the Leghorn 
| Varieties pane ae eee 
Y large-sized white that are péy 


craeked corn, screenings, and hay seed 
shenld be fed them plentifully, and 
chopped meat should be fed twice a 
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Italianizing Bees. 

Any colony of bees may be changed 
to pure’ Italian stock by simply remov- 
ing.the old queen and in eiag an 
Italian queen in her stead. In two or 
three months the stock willbe pretty | teiand 
much of the new queen, and pure Ralian. 
Introducing is very easily accomplished 
if bees are in frame hives, but it is not 
a 1b 0 do in : o£ ig To make 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 

The last revision of the available 
statistics indicates that the wheat crop 
of the World in 1895 was 2,566,164,000 
bushels. This was produced in the fol- 
lowing countries: 


Bushels. 
467, 103,000 
57,460,000 
14,000,000 


Canada. . see 
Mexico , “eee 


Total, North America 


Argentinia *e*eeteneeve 
Uruguay oe e686 € @.8 FT 
Chile 


538,563,000 


60,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 


85,000,000 


« 195,400,000 
~ 106,000,000 
- 92,000,000 
- 7,000,000 
. 339,129,000 
» 110,000,000 
. 18,000,000 
» 38,348,000 


Total, South America e 


Austro-Hungary . 
Italy . 0.0 0 
Spain ... 
Portugal i 
France “ee 
Germany. . 
Belgium . . 
Great Britain . 
Ireland. .. 
Rumania. . 
Russia... 
British India 
Turkey... 
Permie «>.< 
Japan ... 
Belguim .. 


1,100,000 
68,503,000 
479,000,000 
234,379,000 
67,500,000 
22,000,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000 


—— 


Smaller countries of Europe and 
Asia enough to make up for 
the two continents a total . 1,861,298,000 


Egypt «ees 
Ten «e's -¢ 
Algiers... 
Cape Colony. . 


Total Africa. . . « 


Australasia . . save 32,461,000 


The total is only about 100,000 
bushels in excess of the average for the 
last four years, but its distribution is 
different. In 1891 we raised 611,780,- 
000 bushels, which was more than one- 
fourth the total crop of the World. 
Last year we raised only about one-fifth 
of the total. Last year Argentinia 
raised 18,000,000 bushels more than 
she did in 1891; Uruguay 7,000,000 
bushels; Rumania 20,000,000 bushels; 
Spain, 21,000,000 bushels; France, 120,- 
000,000 bushels ; Germany, 25,000,000 
bushels; Russia, 170,000,000 bushels, 
and so on, 


THE SEED DISTRIBUTION. 

The outcome of the acrimonious dis- 
cussion in Congress over Secretary Mor- 
ton’s action in discontinuing the free 
distribution of seeds by the Agricultural 
Department was a mandate to him to 
resume the distribution, whereupon the 
Secretary sent out, March 18, an invita- 
tion to the seedsmen of the country for 
bids tosupply the Department at Wash- 
ington, before April 15, with about 300 
tons of seeds, made up in such a way as 
to supply each Senator, Representative 
and Territorial Delegate with 15,000 
packets. These were to be filled with 
the seeds of the best varieties of com- 
mon vegétables, and 1,000,000 of the 
packets were to be choice flowering seeds, 
The specifications said : 


Each packet must have printed upon its 
upper surface the name of the variety of seed 
and direction for properly planting the same; 
aiso the following: ‘“‘ Governmental and Con- 
gressional Seed Distribution.’’ The packets 
must be also tied up into packages of 15 
packets each. Each package of 15 packets 
will be of such varieties as the Chief of the 
Seed Division may direct. These seeds must 
be true to name. They must be also up to 
the standards of purity and germination 
herein stated. They must be free from smut, 
bunt, ergot, eggs and larve of insects, and 
the seeds of dodder, wild mustard, wild flax, 
Russian thistle, Canada thistle, cockle, chess, 





quack grass, pennycress, and the bulblets of 


wild onion. 

The contract for the 10,125,000 pack- 
ets of vegetable seeds was awarded to D. 
Landreth & Sons, of Philadelphia. The 
price fixed is $70,000, the seeds to be 
delivered subject to germinutive tests, 
under a very carefully-drawn contract, 
free of cost, at the Department in Wash- 
ington, ready for mailing. - 

The contract for a million packets of 
flower seeds was let to L. L. May & Co., 
of St. Paul, Minn., at one-half cent per 
packet. 

Senator Proctor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the Senate, and 
Representative Wadsworth, Chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee in the 
House, together with Dr. Dabney and 
Secretary Morton, constituted the Board 
of Award. 


Somenow the persistent liar to the 
effect that taking the duty off wool 
would cause an immediate and perma- 
nent rise in the price of the American 
product keeps himself very quict. The 
rise in the price went into the pockets 
of the Australian and Argentine sheep- 
raisers who received an advance of one 
penny—two cents—a pound, on account 
of opening of the American market to 
them. as 

Horses are so cheap now-a-days that 
it would seem that nobody ought to 
allow himself to be bothered with a poor 
one, but the English veterinaries have 
found a way to obviate “roaring” by 
performing tracheotomy, and inserting 
a silver-plated tube, through which the 
horse breathes easily and naturally. 
Many carriage horses are daily seen in 
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BRIGHTENING OUTLOOK IW FLORIDA. 

The freeze of Dec. 29, 1894, which 
destroyed 6,000,000 boxes of oranges, 
and the freeze of Feb. 8, 1895, which 
destroyed the trees that bore them, were, 
terrible calamities to the Florida farm- 
ers, but they are learning to extract the 
honey from the bitterness. Previous to 
those misfortunes they had little thought 
of anything but citrus growing, and 
utterly neglected other rich possibilities 
of their soil and climate. They paid 
$30 a ton for Western hay, and similar 
fancy prices for corn, cornmeal, and 
canned vegetables. They owed $15,- 
000,000 to Northern holders of the 
mortgages on their groves. Something 
had to be done, and they have suc- 
ceeded beyond their expectations in 
doing it. They have found that they 
can raise an abundance of supérior 
hay, and make money selling it, baled, 
at $10 a ton. It is the same with corn. 
Strawberry culture has proved very 
profitable, and they have shipped this 
season 6,000 crates North from one sta- 
tion. Two young Englishmen who 
were ruined 2gpthe freezes turned their 
attention to raising cabbage. From 
three acres they have already shipped 
$450 worth, and have twice as much 
left. Canning factories are going up to 
preserve vegetables left over after the 
early season ends. Florida can send 
watermelons to market two or three 
weeks ahead of Georgia at immense 
profit. Much attention is being paid 
tobacco, and sanguine hopes are enter- 
tained of rivaling Cuba. Canaigre has 
been introduced and found-very suitable 
to soil and climate. Profits of at least 
$50 an acre-are promised from it. 

And all the time the orange trees are 
sending up lusty green shoots from their 
roots, and mile after mile as you ride 
through the orange growing country the 
landscape is filled with dead orange trees 
or their stumps, surrounded by a luxuri- 
ous bunch of young growth. In hun- 
dreds of groves the trees have been cut 
down, and the effect of the fresh, young 
trees is that of a newly planted orchard. 
Where the trees still stand their leafless 
branches hang over the same bright 
shafts of promise. In five years, if there 
are no more killing freezes, it is esti- 
mated that Florida will have more 
oranges to sell than she ever had, but 
they will not be depended on as in the 
past to sustain the State. The new lines 
of agricultural industry and their de- 
pendent branches will be followed and 
fostered with ceaseless energy. One 
need have no fear about the future pros- 
perity of Florida. 





In the matter of agricultural products 
we would out-McKinley McKinley, and 
make a tariff so stringent that not a 
pound of wool, cotton, flax, hemp or 
sugar, not. a dozen of-eggs, not a bale of 
hay, not a bushel of barley or potatoes, 
not a can of vegetables should be brought 
into this country. In our 3,000,000 
square miles of territory, with its wide 
diversities of soil and climate, we can 
easily raise all of the $300,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products we buy abroad 
every year. It isan economic crime for 
which there is no excuse that we do not 
do so. 


Tre Sumatra tobacco planters take 





being exported to America to ruin their 
best market. In spite of these our Con- 
sul at Singapore—E. Spencer Platt— 
has secured a small quantity of seed, 
part of which he has sent tv Senator 
Pasco, of Florida, and part to Secretary 
Morton. 


Tue proper basis of valuation of farm 
lands for taxation is the net income they 
will yield with ordinary tillage and range 
of prices. This is the basis applied to 
all kinds of manufacturing, and it goes 
even in the assessment of banks. 


Tue old rule of thumb is disappéaring 
in all forms of production, and it must 
disappear from the farm. Exact knowl- 
edge and precise methods must rule 
everywhere, from the feeding-stall to the 
market place. 











Durine 1894 the City of Bordeaux 
alone shipped canned vegetables to the 
United States valued at $365,630. How 
nicely this money would have fitted in 
the pockets of our own farmers. 





Tue conclusions that the Nebraska 
farmers have drawn from their recent 
experience are that they must have 
more irrigation, more alfalfa, more Kaf- 
fir corn and more sugar beeta. They 
are now second to California in sugar 
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Tun United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that of. the 467,- 
103,000 bushels of wheat raised in this 
country in 1895, there was on hand 
March 1, 123,045,290 bushels, or 26.3 
per cent. of the entité crop. Wisconsin 
and Jowa have the largest proportions 
of their crops on hand, or 44 per cent. 
California and the Southern States have 
very little on hand. 
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Jerome Hit, the big cotton dealer 
of St. Louis, is an, advocate of the 
round bale, which he says would save 
from $3 to $4 a bale in the cost of 
marketing, and would greatly improve 
the quality of the cotton which reaches 
the markets, and so put millions of 
dollars into the pockets of cotton men 
generally, 





Tue American FARMER is un- 
flinchingly of the opinion that every 
dollar’s worth of agricultural products 
that our people need, and which can be 
raised on our own soil, should be raised 
here, and the money paid to our own 
farmers instead of foreigners. 


Tae American Farmer is the 
cheapest agricultural paper in the 
United States, and it is as good as it is 
cheap. 





New Yorkers expect a big crop of 
apples, peaches, pears and grapes this| 
year. . 


ANTI-OPTION Bik DEAD. 


—_—_— 
The House Agricultural Committee‘ 
Votes to Table It After a Warm 
Debate. 


The House Committee on Agriculture ; 
decided March 11, by a vote of nine to six, 
to lay upon the table the anti-option bill. 

The bill was practically the one fathered 
by ex-Congressman Hatch, of Missouri, and 
known as the Hatch bill. It has been under 
consideration for several wecks, and the meet- 
ing which decided its fate was a decidedly 
spicy one. Although the decision was 
reached practically by a‘party vote, the Re- 
publicans opposing the: bill and the Demo- 
crats supporting it, Mr. Willis, of Delaware, 
did not vote with his party on the measure, 
and made a warm speech, in which he 
accused his colleagues of being in league 
with ‘‘the speculators and gamblers of Wall 
street,’’ as he termed them. The vote to lay 
the bill on the table was— 

Yeas—Republicans: Wadsworth, 
York, chairman; Stahle, of Pennsylvania; 
Warner, of Lllinois; Henry, of Connecticut; 
Sauerhering, of Wisconsin; Leighty, of In- 
diana; Baker, of Marylnnd; Wilber, of New 
York, and Murphy, of illinois. 

Nays—Republicans: [Wiftis, of _Delaware. 
Democrats: Moses, of. Georgia; Williams, of 
Mississippi; Clardy, of Kdntuck , and Stokes, 
of South Carolina. Populist; Kem, of Ne- 
braska. 

Most of the talking was done by the 
Democratic members, at Mr. Moses led in 
the discussion. The Republicans, having 
already an understanding upon their policy, 
did not care to do anything but vote. Their 
apponents pressed thein to report the bill to 
the House, even if an uttfavorable report was 
to be made, so that a vote would be had upon 
it. Mr. Murphy averred that Republicans 
were opposed to employing the taxing power 
asa penalty to prevent any line of business; 
whereupon Mr. Moses inquired if they would 
unite with the Democrats to repeal the 10 
per cent. tax on the circulation of State 
bonds. Another very warm speech was made 
by Mr. Kem, the Populist member. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGES. 








of New 





A Great Competitive Test for a Prize 
of $3,000. 

Much interest is being aroused by 
a “competition of horseless carriages, 
under the auspices of The Cosmopolitan, 
for a prize of $3,000, to take place at 
New York May 30. The judges will be: 
Nelson A. Miles, the General of the 
Army; William P, Craighill, Chief of 
Engineers, U. 8S. Army; H. Walter 
Webb, Vice-President N. Y. Central & 
H. R. R. R. Co.; John Jacob Astor, 


‘The trial trip will be made from the 
New York office of, The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, City Hall Park, to a point 
near The Cosmopolitan Building at Irv- 
ington, and thence back to the starting 
place. The award will be made upon 
the following points, the maximum being 
100: Speed, 35; simplicity of construc- 
tion and durability, 30; ease in operat- 
ing and safety, 25; cost, 10. 

The route selected for the competition 
is about 26 miles in length, requiring a 
total run of 52 miles. It passes along 
Broadway to Central Park, through 
Central Park to Washington Bridge, 
thence along Broadway continued to 
Yonkers, where the course will include 
five miles of asphalt pavements, then 
following the country Broadway to Irv- 
ington, paralleling the Hudson the entire 
route and passing through one of the 
most beautiful regions of America. The 
roadway over which the trial will be 
made is hardly excelled even in France, 

The Sand_ Vetch. 

Eprrok AmrRicaN Farmer: My 
husband would like,.to know if any 
reader of THz AMERICAN Farmer has 
had experience in growing sand vetch, 
a forage plant greatly extolled by seed 
catalogues, and if it, would do well in 
southwestern New York. Would like 
to hear their opinians_as to it. 

Your cheery paper bas been coming 
to eur aid for sometime. We find it 
both instructive amusing. 

. Wishing you cheer and success— 
Mrs. A. D. Srepuena, Greenwood, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. : 


Northern Farmers Settle in Florida. 


The second party of colonists from the 
Northwest, numbering about 50 persons, 
arrived at Green Cove Springs last 
month. They will unite with the com- 
pany that arrived some time ago in im- 
proving a valuable tract of laad near 
the Springs. Most of them are able- 








W. R. HARVEY. 


One of the Directors of the National 
Berkshire Record Association. 

W. R. Harvey, of Sibley, IL, was 
born April 15, 1871, near Loda, Ford 
County, Ill., about 20 miles from where 
he now resides. Ho has always lived in 
Ford County. When he was four years 
old his parents removed to Sibley, then 
known as Burr Oaks, his father m- 
ing one of the superintendents on the 
great farm of the late M. L. Sullivant, 
which then comprised 40,0Q0 acres. In 
1878 a portion of this farm—22,000 
acres—became the property of Hiram 
Sibley. The most attention was then 
given to the raising of cattle, sheep and 
hogs. The elder Harvey had charge of 
this department, which gave his son a 
fine chance to learn what there was to 
be known about stock raising, and he 
improved his opportunities. He attended 
the common schools until he was 17, and 
then aftended the Grand Prairie Business 
College, at Onarga, Ill., from which he 
graduated with high honors in the class 
of 1889. He kept books for his father 
for awhile, in the latter’s general store, 
and would occasionally buy up a lot of 
hogs to ship to Chicago, usually making 
money in the operation. 


July, 1892, he bought a nice little 
farm near Sibley,and Sept. 14, 1892, 
married Miss Maud Lott, of Gibson 
City, Ill. He then felt that he had 
settled down for business. He bought 
his first recorded hog in October of that 
year, but was a little in favor of the 
Poland-Chinas, and so started in with 
that breed. His friends persuaded him 
that the Berkshires were superior, and 
he changed to them, which he has never 
regretted. He bought his first Berk- 
shire of I. N. Barker, and was so pleased 
that he has never bought any other 
kind since. He paid N. H. Gentry 
$150 for his first boar—* Baron Duke,” 
and has paid as high as $100 apiece for 
sows. He has now 15 of as good brood 
sows as can be found anywhere, and has 
ready sale at good prices for all that he 
can raise. In 1894 he was elected Vice- 
President of the National Berkshire 
Record Association, and in 1895 and 
1896 a Director. 


Lk. N. JORDAN. 





A Director of the National Berkshire 
Association. 

L. N. Jordan, of Oakland, Ky., who 
was elected one of the Directors of the 
National Berkshire Association at its 
recent meeting at Newark, O., was born 
in Barren County, Ky., Oct. 13, 1857 
and reared upon a farm until he was 19 


when he removed to Warren County, 
near Bowling Green. While in Barren 
County he attended the best of schools 
When 20, he married Miss Alice M. 
Davidson, of Glasgow, Ky. He has 
always lived upon a farm and has dealt 
extensively in live stock. His father 
was a dealer in and shipper of live stock. 
Mr. Jordan’s first purchase of Berkshires 
was in 1893, when he bought a thorough- 
bred boar and sow, which pleased him 
so well that he has constantly increased 
his herd, until to-day he has a very 
numerous and fine lot of high-class 
animals, 





W. G. RILEY. 
One of the Directors of the National 


Wm. G. Riley, of Thorntown, Ind., 
was ay 20, 1864, in Boone 
County, Ind., on a farm three miles from 
Thorntown. His father, James Riley, 
has been interested in stock 
is life, and has been a | 
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have increased over western New York 
Upper Michigan Peninsula and extreie 
ably less snow than on the 16th, and the 


portions of New York, northern New 


years, the depths now reported over the 


less than the average depth for this date. 


Valley is much farther north than on the latter date. 
On March 28, 1895, the country was practically free from snow 


was, however, at that time from one to six inches more snow than now ov: 
western portion of the Upper Michigan Peninsula. 
As compared with the average depth on March 23 of the three preeed 


York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia are considerably in excess 
upper Lake Region and generally throughout the Northwestern States there is now 
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DEPTH OF SNOW. 


From the central Ohio Valley eastward to the Atlantic Coast the < 
limit at 8 p.m., Match 23, was practically the same as shown ot 
Much snow has disappeared, however, over West Vi 
sylvania, northern New Jersey, and southern New England, while the 
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received his education in a district school, 
united with the Methodist Church 20 
years ago, and was married at the age 
of 21 to Miss Mollie Harrison. He be- 
gan business on a rented farm. Two 
years later he made a trip to Butler 
County, O., and bought a herd of Poland 
Chinas, which he bred for five years. 
He then became dissatisfied with that 
breed, sold his entire holding, and re- 
turned to his first love—the Berkshires. 
Since then he has spared no time, trouble 
or expense to bring his herd to the high- 
est perfection. At the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition he exhibited five head 
of Berkshires and took seven premiums. 
He is now the owner of 135 acres of 
good land, 20 head of fine dairy cows— 
Jersey and Holstein, and one of the best 
herds of Berkshires in Indiana. He at- 
tributes much of his success to the fact 
that he has been a constant advertiser 
in some of the best agricultural papers. 
He is a member of the Indiana Swine 
Breeders’ Association, and at the last 
meeting he was elected one of the Di- 
rectors of the National Berkshire 
Record Association. 





Crimson Clover. 

Crimson clover should be sown broad- 
cast at the rate of 10 to 12 pounds per 
acre. It grows through the late Fall. 
The best way of seeding is to prepare 
the ground as for any other crop and 
lightly barrow in. 

There is no better crop for cutting 
green than this; it makes an excellent 
food for horses, cows and all kinds of 
stock, including hogs. We do not know 
of its equal for green food for milk pro- 
ducing. We have to speak of it as 
highly for hay as in its other directions. 
Its composition and digestibility are 
higher than red clover and makes a 
superior hay. 





PERSONAL. 


Mark W. Harrington, formerly Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, and now President of the 
University of the State of Washington, has 
again been honored by a foreign scientific 
society. He has received official notice of his 
election to honorary thembership from the 
Secretary of the Geographical Society Of Man- 
chester, in recognition of his services while 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. J. K. Gwynn, ex-Secretary of the St. 
Louis Fair Association, is now located in 
Chicago as the representative of a St. Louis 
tobacco company. 

J. €. Kissinger, a sueccessfal farmer and 

banker of Butler County, Pa., is the father of 
34 children—19 by his first wife and 15 by a 
second. 
Mr. R. L. Saunders, who is a young en- 
terprising farmer near Cabin John Bridge, 
Md., a few miles from Washington, says 
that he has no reason to complain over the 
low price of wheat. Last year he raised 
710 bushels on 28 acres, at a cost of 30 
cents a bushel, and sold it for 70 cents. 
He did better with bis wheat than anything 
else he raised on his farm, and he took care 
not te lose money on any crop. 

Robert Skyler, 80 years old, living on the 
Kittatiny Mountain, near Belvidere, N. J., 
went out one morning last month to try to 
learn what was getting away with his poultry. 
He found the tracks of an animal, which he 
followed until suddenly a large wildcat 
sprang out, knoeked him down and stood over 
him. He shouted for help, and his wife ran 
to his assistance armed with an ax, with which 
sbe killed the beast. 

Charles Harsel, a young farmer liviug near 
Flemington, N. J., purchased a valuable horse 
recently. While he was ont driving the horse 
demolished his buggy and the young farmer, 
becoming enraged, went home, got a gun aud 
shot the animal. He borrowed a conveyance 
to take his wrecked vehicle to a hlacksmith’s 
shop, and while he was returning he came 
into collision with a physician, wrecking lis 
wagon. Fie went back to the blacksmith’s 
shop With the doctor’s carriage, to have it also 
repaired. The result of his experience will 
cost him his horse and the price of repairing 
the two wagons. 





It is not often in these times of close busi- 
ness competition that one secures something 
of value for nothing. and the occurrence is so 
rare that we feel like calling the particular 
attention of our readers to a case in point. 
We refer to the advertisement of the Agricul- 
tural Epitomist, which appears in this issue. 
They offer a single year’s subseription to that 
paper and 25 packets of flower seeds for the 
ridiculously-small sum of 50 cents. Think of 
it! A year’s subscription to one of the best 
agricultural papers ever published and 25 
packets of flower seeds, al! of well-known and 
standard varieties, for 50 cents! The usual 
price-at any store in the land for flower seeds 
1s 10 cents per packet, which means that for 
an investment of a half you get $3 in 
return—$2.50 worth of seeds and the 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTT 

b AD AG TT 
By E. B. Voorhees, A. M, Director of = 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stati mm 
and Professor of Agriculture in Rutgers Cok 
lexe, New Brunswick. N. J.) Introduet ry 
rice to schools, 72 cents. Silver, Burdett & 

Jampany, lublishers, Boston. 

“The purpose of this book,” in the words 
of the author, ‘‘is to state in logical order 
the elemeiitary principles of scientific agricul 





, tifie facts to farm practice.” 





Agricultural Epitomist (50 cents) for one year. 


“| ost valuable uf Lue series 


ture, and to show the relation of these « ien- 
The plan of tl 
book has had the hearty ils nt of the 
New Jersey State Grange and State Loard of 
Agriculture; and while it does not assume to 
cover all the field, it is thoroughly scicutitie 
as faras it goes, and thus a safe and very use 
ful guide both to practical farmers and to 
students who are taking up this branch of 
study. 


FARM AND STOCMAN’S RECORD. Published 
by the Farm Record Co., Shenandoah, lowa 
lrice, 75 cents 
This is claimed to be the “most complete 

bookkeeping book for farmers ever placed 

before the public.’ It has 130 pages, 8x12 
inches, and specially ruled so as to reduce the 
bother and confusion of keeping accounts to 
the least possible amount. It has received 
high encomiums from proctical men everye 
where. 

Notes. 

The Monthly Illustrator and Ilome and 
Country, New York, for March, is resplendent 
with illustrations. But art aside, the table 
of contents of the current number is very at 
tractive. The subjects discussed are numer- 
ous and the text matter is exceptionally good, 
There is a feast for reason as well as to the 
sense of sight which will be appreciated to 
the full. And the soul will echo, Amen. 

The ‘* Lee of Virginia” series of illustrated 
articles is continued in the April number of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. The present 
chapter, the third of the series, is devoted to 
the early life of Robert E. Lee—his boyhood, 
his West Point training, his marriage with 
Mary Randolph Custis, residence at Arlington, 
and over 30 years’ service in the United 
States Army, including the brilliant campaign 
in Mexico, where he won rapid promotion 
and the cordial admiration of his great com- 
mander, General Winfield Scott. 

The opening chapters of a new serial story 
by Horatio Alger, jr., are given in the Apnl 
number of Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours for 
Boys and Girls. Jt is called © Gerald's Mis- 
sion,’? and was written especially for this 
bright magazine. A girl’s serial, entitled 
* An American Princess,” by Evelyn lay- 
mond, also begins in the April number, which 
contains several other attractive features. 

The Overland Monthly for April will con- 
tain several notable articles. Mr. John J. 
Valentine, President of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
will have a strong and incisive article on “ In- 
ternational Bimetallism,” in which he denies 
the quantitative theory of the bimetallists, 
claiming that a small amount of the most 
stable currency and the full credit based on 
it can accomplish vastly more }usiness than 
a much greater amount of a qi stionable 
currency. This article, though on the opp> 
site side, shonld be read in connection with 
Irving M. Scott’s articles in the January and 
February nuinbers. 


With eight original articles, Electric Power 
brings out its March issue. The names of 
prominent engineers are, a3 usual, among the 
contributors. Prof. Crocker, Dr. Fred Bedell, 
Mr. A. J. Warts are among the writers. ‘The 
editorials deal, as usual, with timely subjects, 
and the synopsis of current electrical litera 
ture is especially noteworthy for a complete 
review of the articles which have appeared 
in the various papers dealing with ltontgen 
rays. 

The Hubbard Publishing Co. 102° Vilbert 
St. Philadelphia, Pa., is albout to issue a com 
prehensive work on the Armenian atror t = 
It has taken pnines to secure what it eer 
to be the very best authorship 'n 
The authors have been at 
months in the preparation of the bows. 


Those Planters who wish the latest in- ria 
tion about Seeds, presented in a st! oe 
forward, matter-of-fact way, will De grata 
by the practical good sense eviden ed ii 
Gregory’s Seed Catalogue for 1696. 1 '" 1" 
pose of this book is to help the plants i 
choice of secds best adapted to the co : wee 
of his particular locality, and it proba My = 
tains descriptions of a greater variety bese 
more new varieties of seeds than any ot . 
catalogue. It gives plain, useful informs ~ 
in place of chromos, and hard facts insteae : 
fanciful descriptions. It is a work wor’. 
the reputation of the firm that publishe te 
and one that cannot fail to win the apprors 
and appreciation of all farmers a nd ra \¢ - : 
Any one who plants TE et oe 4 

of tage upon application tov. 
eter 4 Marblehead, Mass., a 
the oldest and largest seed growers Les - 
England, and one of the best known a 
the entire country. Their business * 
tablished in 1856, anc its growth 
continuous and healtiy. Phere ft sae 
no section of the country wii re ( A po 
‘‘Home Grown’’ Seeds are lo- se 


planted. 


Ain rica. 


veral 
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so 
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“Tho Story of C2 ae 

The latest addition of ThE ~ 
Trieun« Library is © she 108) 
by Byron Andrews. Jf recites 
history of the islan:, its re iy 
condition. \n 08 seul - aa 
account of te > Gen. Civ 
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Pluckings. 
x op how far from market a 
“oor way be, he can grow a patch of 
ae -pes and be sure of a market at 
pome . . 
It is mated that in Ventura 
‘Cal. alone, 15,000 tons of Lima 
” | 7.500 of other beans are 
fai we 
rT, -on gardenérs is due most of 
be ¢ developing the tomato 
o » condition to its present 
: lory. 
\' as so many exhausters of 
, they take up moisture and 
- : well as do the plants. 
Hi of them should be aHowed 
21 
| eet corn between rows of 
t smmmended as a trap for 
‘ tomato worm. The moth 
‘ er corn to tomatoes for de- 
ris. 
‘ in the garden needs not 
a »lanned, but earried out. 
hand and a memorandum 


s to be planted, and watch 
pportunities to carry out 


: of potatoes in one year can 
ithern farmers if they plant 
R er extra early varieties as 

ug as the season permits, so 
; .\. well-ripened seed tubers for 
Ayyuct or September planting. 
irained muck land is well adapt- 

onion crop, according to the 
f the new onion culture, which 
imply adapting to onions the plan 
mmonly employed with tomatoes, etc. 
ls of the large varieties are sown 
n hotbed, or for a small bed they may 
started in a box in the house window. 


— 





They are transplanted as soon as the 
grovnd can be prepared, and will make 
splendid growth in dark, rich land such 
ss described above if kept free from 
wees. 

_ -_ 

“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are 
ancqualed for clearing the voice. Public 
speakers and singers the world over use them. 

Culture of Horse Radish. 

This reot isa perennial, and is pro- 

pagatel by planting cuttings of the old 


roots, fur when it is grown for market 
onl} young roots are good for use ; 
when older they are hollow and stringy 
and \ Besides, such is the 
nature of the root that after it is ma- 
t 

0 


rthless, 


e it sends out a number of side roots 


r strings, which fill the soil, and thus 
sock it with the very worst of weeds. 
The cuttings are made about four inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, 
aud in planting them care is to be taken 
toset them top upward, or at the root 
becomes shapeless and worthless, It is 
planted in drills 18 imches apart, and 


tight inches apart in the drills, making 
shout 12,000 plants to the acre, which, 
then well grown in rich soil, will yield 
five tons of the dressed roots, Itis culti- 
vated as carrots are, merely to keep 
down the weeds and the soil loose and 
mellow. It is harvested by digging up 
the roots, trimming them of side soots, 
which are saved for new planting, and 
vashing them and tying them in bun- 
dies of five. But it is most commonly 
grated and bottled im vinegar and sold 
in that way to the grocery stores A 
mall rotary machine, with a grater, 
like that for nutmegs, but much larger, 
Bused to prepare the roots for sale. 
As the root is perenuial, it is not injured 
by frost, and for home use a few roets 
may be kept in a corner of the garden, 
Where they will stay for a lifetime. 





Read the advertisement on page 2, 100 
P98 given away, and write for partieulars at 
ce, 


--— ee 
Potash for Tomatoes. 


Like its cousins, tobaeco and the po- 
tato, the tomato loves petash. The Mas. 
tchusetts Experiment Station has been 
testing the different ferms of the salt. 
Different plots were laid out and dressed 
with equal quantities of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid. The quantities of 
tach fertilizer used were 38 pounds of 
tulpbate of ammonia, 40 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash and 40 pounds of super- 
Phosphate. The comparative plots were 
fertilized with muriate ef potash in place 
of the sulphate, the others being the 
tame. ‘The result was that the muriate 
of potash gave only 150 pounds of yield 
of tomatoes, against 647 pounds of yield 
given Ly the sulphate. Very much the 
‘me difference occurred with potatoes 
grown in the same series of experiments. 
As the muriate ef potash contains 
chlorine and the sulphate contains sul- 
—_ acid, the general results in this 

ction with plants belonging to this 

pecial family goes to show that the sul- 

uric acid is a more favorable plant 
than the chlorine, 


Preparing Seeds fer Planting. 

The treatment of seeds for planting 
Varies greatly, as the seeds may differ. 
Pome are infested by grubs, or the eggs of 
)Urious insects, as the peas and beans, in 
"hich numerous young beetles—the so- 
Called weevils—are to be found. These 
may be steeped in het water at 100°, 
Which will kill the insects without injur- 
ing the seeds, or they may be exposed to 

fumes of sulphide of carbon, in a 
tle or jar, for a few hours. This is 
by pouring a little of the liquid—one 
Poontul is enough—into a jar, and 

n pouring in the seeds, closing the 
Mouth of the jar tightly. Some hard- 
_ seeds may be soaked in very hot 
~ ““v @ short time, or the hard shells 
ra ‘led around or eut, to cause the 
ot ‘split apart. This is best done 
.. ' tmon jackknife and a block 
in. |, ) 5.8 few hollows made in it, 
ty “i'w pauce the seeds while being 





Thayer’s Berry Bulletin for April, 1896. 





The berry plant is a delicate little 
machine for the manufacture of fruit. 


Form best results only best mechan- 
isms can be used, and the operator should 
thoroughly understand their construc- 
tion, care, feeding and management. 


The fine, light-colored fibrous roots on 
every vigorous plant are the feeding 
mouths, or suction pipes, that pump up 
food and moisture from below. 


The breathing leaves and feeding 
roots drink in life, health, beauty from 
sun, earth, air, and by the most secret 
processes in nature give us the most per- 
fect combination of the useful and the 
beautiful. 


Since a plant cannot move about in 
search of nourishment, it follows that 
the best food and drink should be placed 
within its reach, ready at all times for 
its use. 


_ A plant can take its nourishment only 
in solution, therefore both fertilizer and 
surrounding soil should be at all times 
fine, moist and mellow. 


The loss from setting weak plants can 
never be overcome. ‘The loss from care- 
less setting can never be made good. 
The loss from poorly-prepared soil can 
never be recovered. 


The first three commandments in suc- 
cessful fruit growing are: 


Thou shalt not use poor plants. 
Thou shalt not set plants carelessly. 


Thou shalt not use ground until well 
fertilized and thoroughly prepared. 


Neglect these three things and all the 
woes of a careless grower shall be thine. 


When plants are received, keep them 
in a cool place until ready for setting. 
Remove all old leaves and cut back long 
roots and broken branches. 


Never expose the fine, fibrous roots 
to sun, wind or heat. In setting, dip 
roots in water, spread as much as possi- 
ble, and set in fine mellow ground, with 
earth pressed firmly about the roots. 


The crown of the strawberry should 
be just even with the surface of ‘the 
ground, neither too deep nor too shallow. 
—WM. A. Trayer, Sparta, Wis. 





A breeder would have to have considerable 
confidence in his stock to give away $1,000 
worth as an advertisement and expect future 
sales to make it up. Willis Whinery, of 
Salem, O., has faith it will work. See his 
advertisement on page 2. 


Improving Strawberry Varieties Again. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: In THE 
American Farmer for March Miss 
Lettie F. Prosser suggests that strawberry 
varieties be improved by high manuring, 
and not by selecting the plants most 
productive of finest berries and propa- 
gating from them, as is my plan. High 
and judicious feeding is necessary. to 
preserve the vigor of all organic things, 
be they plant or animal. My plan, of 
course, presupposes the highest cultiva- 
tion and manuring. That done, and the 
plants given all possible strength and 
vigor, my practice is to still farther im- 
prove any given variety by carefully 
selecting the plants of pre-eminent ex- 
cellence to raise young plants from. 
That it succeeds I have had abundant 
proof in my many years experience as a 
strawberry specialist. 

A progressive grower must no more 
depend on plant feeding alone to produce 
the ideal berry than a breeder could de- 
pend on oats and hay alone to produce 
the ideal horse or cow. —Oats and hay, 
or their equivalent, are certainly very 
essential things, but all the oats and hay 
that the sun shines on will not alone 
make a Nancy Hanks or a Duchess. 
Oats and hay do their part; intelligent 
selection must do the rest.—O.W. Biacx- 
NALL, Kittrell, N. C. 








Most farmers are now confronted with the 
fence question, and all are seeking means for 
doing it to the best advantage and cheap. 
Therefore we take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the metheds that are 
described in an illustrated pamphlet published 
by the Standard Wire Fence Co., of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., which is sent free. Their ad- 
vertisement appears on another page. They 
make special inducements to first purchaser 
in any section to aid in getting their 
introduced. Their system of fencing is re- 
ceiving the very strongest indorsements from 
every section of country, by practical farmers, 
who are adopting it. 


When Oats Should be Sown. 

Oats need as long a growing season as 
possible, being best adapted to a cool 
climate. This grain succeeds to perfec- 
tion in such countries as Ireland, Scot- 
land and Norway, and, on this continent, 
in Nova Scotia, where the atmosphere 
is always damp and cool. As the lati- 
tude decreases to the South, the grain is 
light and chaffy. But much may be 
done by early sowing and by good 
preparation of the soil to hasten germina- 
tion and get ahead of the warm weather 
of the Summer. Thus it is best to pre- 
pare the land in the Fall and manure it 
through the Winter, so that the seed 





may be sown as early as possible in the 
Spring, and well covered, that the plant 
may get well rooted at the start. If 
this is done it will not be injured by the 
light late frosts. Of course, the best 
seed possible to be got should be pro- 
eured. Not less than two bushels, or 
two and a half, of seed to the acre 
should be sewn. It is quite possible to 
make a successful seeding of clover and 
grass with this crop, if the seed is lightly 
harrowed in with a sloping tooth harrow 
as soom as the oat sowing has been 


finished. 








EDUCATION FOR FARMERS. 


A Good Investment that Pays 
Better than Any Other. 








[{H. W. Bressler, Friedensburg, Pa. Read before 
the Farmers’ Institute.| 

This is a subject in which we are all 
deeply interested. We may trace the 
history of education from the earliest 
history of the world, and we find that 
very little attention has been paid to the 
education of the masses until the last 
200 years, and still less attention to the 
education of the tillers of the soil until 
very recently. But, thanks to the or- 
ganizations and the efforts being put 
forth thr the elevation of the laboring 
classes from the condition of ignorance 
and servitude in which they-have always 
been held by the educated classes, the 
existence of all the rest of mankind 
must depend upon the labors of the 
farmer. And why should he not help 
to rule, as well as serve? 


THE IDEA EXISTED 


among farmers that if the boy or girl 
is destined to stay on the farm, very 
little education is necessary. ‘This is all 
wrong. We should begin with the boy 
with the full understanding that farming 
is a profession, and that the boy, to be- 
come a successful farmer, should be 
more thoroughly and carefully educated 
to fit him for the farm than for any 
other calling in life. The merchant, the 
lawyer, the doctor, or any other profes- 
sional man, must have a common-school 
education to begin with, and why should 
not the farmer have the same? The 
farmer should have that intellectual de- 
velopment that will enable him to zead 
with pleasure and profit. 

The young man whose mind is disci- 
plined and developed by a systematic 
course of study, no matter on what sub- 
ject, if he does not get above manual 
labor, will be better qualified for any- 
thing that he undertakes than the one 
who has had no schooling. 

Give the farmer boys as good an edu- 
cation as you can. Five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of schooling will be worth 
more to him than $1,000 in money. 
When he becomes a man he will 


RATHER HAVE THE EDUCATION 
THE MONEY; 


because, of his education he can 
make use daily, while his money may be 
lost or stolen frem him. The sooner we 
ean thoroughly educate the farmer boy, 
the sooner he will learn that it requires 
as much brains, or rather intellectual 
development, to run a farm as it does to 
stand behind a counter or at an office 
desk. 

‘That all men are not equally success- 
ful in the management of affairs is im- 
pressed upon us at every turn of our 
existence. Two farmers dwell on ad- 
joining farms, with land of equal 
fertility, and with chances equal in 
every respect. The one will prosper; 
his land will grow more fertile, his 
domestic animals will grow fat, his 
bank account will increase in a constant 
ratio, and happiness and prosperity will 
be written all over his features and over 
the features of every member of his 
family. But the other will shrivel up; 
his land will become too poor to raise 
soup beans, and a bank account will lie 
not only outside the pale of his experi- 
ence, but outside the limit even of his 
dreams. The cause of this difference is 
in the men, not in their circumstances. 
It lies not in their bodies, but in their 
minds. The one has labored with his 
brain as well as with his muscles, while 
the other has labored with his muscles 
only. 


THAN 


SHOW ME A MAN 
with a disciplined mind, a resolute will, 
and a geod heart,and I'll show youa 
successful man every time. Education, 
when properly conducted, will develop 
the mind, purify the heart, and 
strengthen the will. 

There is a great reason why farmers 
should be interested in education. No 
crop that is raised on the farm pays like 
a crop of intelligeace. The intelligent 
farmer makes more money with less 
labor than the unintelligent one. An 
intelligent farmer is one that can write 
and keep his own accounts, one that 
reads and finds out what is going on in 
the world, one that knows something 
about the elements that center into the 
composition of soil, grains, fertilizers, 
etc., and realizes that, whether he is pro- 
ducing grain, meat, milk or vegetables, 
he is simply converting elements of the 
soil into forms that render them more 
useful to man, and therefore more 
valuable, and henee more salable. 

I might show what the farmer has to 
do with the education in his own family; 
how he might train his children to 
habits of truth and honesty; how he 
might teach them how and what and 
when to eat and how to sleep; how he 
might form in them a taste for good 
literature, that would make them grow 
wiser as long as they live. I might ex- 


which his business demands. 




































plain his duty as a voter in the selection 
of school officers, and much more, but 
each of these topies would make small 
papers in themselves. I close with the 
hope that I may live to see the day 
when the farmers of this country will be 
its most intelligent citizens, and when 
the farmers’ sehools will have introduced 
into them these branches of study 








“ WEEDY DELUSIONS.” 


Weeds a Merciful Chastisement to the 
Parmer. 
Eprror American Farmer: I cut 
the following from your last issue: 
When the Spring opens the hardest work 
the farmer will have to perform will be to 
keep down the growing weeds which he has 
himself encouraged to grow by not clearing 
his fields when he could have destroyed 
the weeds with greater ease and efficiency. 
Dead weeds should never be allowed a rest- 
ing place in the fields, as their seeds fall to 
the ground and are blown in every direction. 
After reading the above I call the 
reader’s consideration to the laws and 
conditions govering all vegetable growth. 
Water—moisture in the soil—is the 
medium through and by which all 
growth from the earth is produced, the 
same as heat is an essential element of 
growth. No growths are produced with- 
out the essential combinations of both, 
combined with whatever other essentials 
that enter therein. 
These two, moisture and warmth, are 
the only two essentials tu deal intelli- 
gently with the common “ Weedy Delu- 
sions” of print; or, rather, that find 
their way into print. 

From the cessation of the vegetable 
growing seasons of each year, the Fall 
rains, the snows of Winter as they melt, 
the early Spring rains, all tend to re- 
plenish the earth’s moisture, restore in 
“the bosom of Mother Earth ” this one 
of its most essential to its production 
and to its bringing forth, the present- 
ing to man his annual harvest, the 
earth’s product. 

Heat, the other essential, in its grad- 
ual increase, as the sun, moving north- 
ward, rising to earth’s zenith, when at 
times its heat becomes next to unen- 
durable to animal life, extracts from 
Mother Earth its renewed stock of moist- 
ure, usually in increasing ration as the 
season advances, evaporating and absorb- 
ing it into the atmosphere, until often 
the earth becomes so deprived thereof— 
said extracted moisture failing to return 
in copious showers—that in line of pro- 
duction Mother Earth gives up the effort 
for the season, retiring as it were from 
the unequal contest, to try it again the 
coming Spring. 

It is in this unequal contest, on earth, 
of moisture with heat, that the intelli- 
gence and labor of man comes in to aid 
and assist earth in her productions. 
Earth’s surface, unstirred and unworked, 
furnishes channels for the most rapid 
passing into the air of earth’s moisture, 
quickly and assuredly placing it in con- 
dition in which it is impossible for it to 
develop vegetation. ' Working and pul- 
verizing the soil when in full possession 
of moisture, and then keeping the sur- 
face thereof repeatedly stirred, will cause 
it to operate as a mulch, holding be- 
neath it earth’s »moisture, which in 
heated weather i$ continually rising to- 
wards its surface, | 

Without this holding back and re- 
taining in the gojl the moisture, there 
would be no crops: «And what but the 
springing up of weétds, threatening to 
take possession of the soil ! 

With this surface mulch, secured by 
repeated and continued culture, the best 
of Fall crops were last season secured in 
sections where there was not rain enough 
in the whole of the growing season to 
wet down four inches. Intelligence— 
the making acquaintance with the funda- 
mental laws under which vegetable 
growth is produced and sustained, said 
intelligence backed with energy and ap- 
plication, were the cause; successful 
crops the result. The masses possess not 
this acquired intelligence ; observing not, 
considering not. After their crops are 
in they universally give subsequent cul- 
ture to kill, destroy the weeds. So God 
afflicts the average farmer with weeds 
for his own good, and well may they 





old: “Oh, God, in justice, in mercy, 
Thou has afflicted me; yea, and Thou 
does thus chastise me; and by these, 
Thy chastisements and afilictions with 
weeds, I am moved to assist the earth to 
bring forth in part.” Where, with 
fully-acquired intelligence and that ap- 
plied to the end of production, in place 
of “killing weeds,” earth would be 
caused to bring forth in abundance.— 
Z. FarRBANKS, Traverse City, Mich. 





The Des Moines Incubator Co., of Des 
Moines, Ia., have been successful in winning, 
in competition with other incubators last 
Fall, premiums and medals of special worth, 
notably at the Mid-Centimnental Poultry Show, 
held at Kansas City, Nevember 27 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1895—three in competition with 
America’s leading incubators, some of them 
claiming never to have been defeated in a 
show, ete. 

The Successful were declared the victors, re- 
ceiving first premium and medal. One spe- 
cial advantageous point about the Successful 
is the simplicity of their egg-turning device. 
They do not have te take the eggs out of the 
incubater to turn them. 

The Des Meines Incubater Co. also manu- 
factures the Ecli 
as expensive as the Successfal, 
good satisfaction. They farnish a 


this they should be addressed as above. 
is 


Peavine Hay. 





vines and exposiiig 


vine hay I have } 


the rain. 
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say as regarding them, as said David of 


Incubator, which is not 
bat gives very 
handsome 


catalogue, giving a great deal of information 
to poultrymen, on néceipt of four cents. For 


Eprron American Farmer: I do 
not approve of the plan of cutting the 
m to the sun for 
two days, for the rgason that in handling 
the leaves nearly'ail fall off and the 
main vine becomés hard by being ex- 

to the sun, anil the stock will not 
eat-them. The bést’plan for curing pea- 
t is, after the vine 
commences to beat‘and some of the pods 
are half grown} té tut the vines about 
five or six inches above the ground with 
a scythe. Take poles or rails; make a 
with a rail floor; build the pen 
about two feet high; fill this space with 
vines; lay another floor; go two feet 
higher and fill again with vines, till the 
pen is 10 feet high. Let the last course 
slope, and cover with boards to keep out 
When you wish to feed take 
eat a rail or two at the bottom and let 
the stock to the hay. When this is all 
eaten take out another floor and let the 


CORN AND KAFFIR CORN COMPARED. 


As a Porage Plant Kaffir Corn is Much 
the Superior. 

As the sorghums, and more especially 
the non-saccharine sorts, are attracting 
wide attention now the fact that Kansas 
is having a largerexperience with them 
than any other State, (232,498 acres in 
1895, and likely to be doubled in 1896,) 
brings innumerable requests from all 
points of the compass for information as 
to their characteristics, growth, uses and 
values compared with those of other 
crops raised for similar purposes. 

The foremost of these sorghums in 
popular esteem appear to be the red and 
white Kaffir corn. For seven years, be- 
ginning with 1889, the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, at Manhattan, has grown 
Indian corn and red Kaffir corn side by 
side for the purpose of testing their 
comparative yields of both fodder and 
grain. The following tables compiled 
by Mr. F. C. Burtis, of the Station, 
who has had an oversight of the work, 
shows the annual yield‘of each: 























Red Kaffir Corn. | Corn. 
Year. Grain | Stover Grain | Stover 

per acre.'per acre.|per aere.|per acre. 

Bushels.| Tons. | Bushels.| Tons. 
eee 71.00 9.00 56 00 2 50 
RSS 19.00 4.20 22.00 250 
ee 98.00 6.00 7400 2.95 
1892... 50 00 5.00 30.00 4.55 
. | 49.00 §.25 30 00 1.75 
ERS SE es 100 
PEED < cccees | 43 07 1.53 22.76 1.64 
Averages, *55.01 | 471| *30.12 2.41 











* Average of six years. 


se 

By this it is seen that the yield of 
Kaffir corn was very much larger than 
that of corn in five out of the six years, 
and the same as to the Kaffir corn for- 
age. In fact, the Kaffir corn yielded 
about 41 per cent. more grain and nearly 
95 per cent. more fodder than the corn. 
The poor showing for both varieties in 
1890 was due to a destructive frost 
September 12. In 1894 the failure of 
grain in both varieties was due to there 
being no appreciable rain from the mid- 
dle of July to September 1, and the 
fact that the crops side by side on alter- 
nate plats were in a poor upland prairie 
soil underlaid with hardpan. Yet, under 
these adverse circumstances, the Kaffir 
corn yielded double the quantity of 
fodder that was obtained from the corn. 
As Mr. Burtis says: “Such dry weather 
kills the corn, and it must then be cut, but 
the sorghums live on; although the 
growth may be checked, the crop ma- 
tures.” 

Mr. Burtis presents the further con- 
clusions from his experience up to the 
present time: “For the combined pur 
pose of raising the largest yield of grain 
and a fair quantity of stover, it is a fact 
beyond doubt that the red and white 
Kaffir corns are superior to any of the 
non-saccharine sorghums and the sugar 
(sorghum) canes. The latter will pro- 
duce more hay or fodder, and of a little 
more palatable quality, than the Kaffir 
corns, and are preferred by many on 
account of this fact when hay or fodder 
is the sole object. Although there is a 
great deal said about which is the best, 
the red or the white, I believe, when the 
proper comparision is made, the con- 
clusion will show but very little differ- 
ence,—at least not as much as was first 
supposed. Aside from the color, there 
is a much greater difference between 
the diflerent strains of the same variety 
than there is between the red and white 
varieties. A few who have kept their 
seed pure and carefully selected can 
testify to this when they have been, for 
some reason, forced to huy seed outside 
and got hold of some poor stuff. These 
sorghums are very susceptible to cross- 
fertilization and modification, and there 
will be a rapid improvement or deterio- 
ration, according to the care that is exer- 
cised in selection of seed. Much of the 
Kafiir corn seed that is offered for sale 
is not the best. One may get as much 
diflerence in results from Kaflir corn 
seed procured from two sources as 
betweeg a very good variety of corn and 
a poor one.” —F. D. Conurn, Secretary, 
Kansas Department of Agriculture. 








If not abeve being taught by a man, take 
this good advice. Try Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
next Monday. It won’t cost much, and you 
will then know for yourself just how good it 
is. Be sure to get no imitation. There are 
lots of them. 





Sound Western Sense. 

Eprror American Farmer: I have 
just received your paper I subscribed for 
through your boy agent here. I am well 
pleased with it, indeed. I have been 
reading in it “Does Farming Pay in 
Pennsylvania?” Every word is true. 
Farmers should keep posted and take 
good farm papers and keep their ac- 
counts, and keep posted in all matters 
about farming. If a farmer wants to 
keep the boy on the farm, make him a 
partner and take an interest in the boy, 
and make all promises to him good. 
Don’t brag up someone else’s boy and 
run your own boy down before strangers. 


farm and stay away, and take to rail- 
roading or mining, or, worse, take to the 


gambling table or saloon, and turn out 
a wreck. You cannot put an old head 
on young shoulders. Boys and girls 
on the farm must have amusements, and 
the parents should join in the play with 
All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy, and 


them the same as in work. 
Mary the same, a dull girl. Hopin 


aGee, Atlantic, Iowa. 


P. S—Don’t be too hard on the 


Democrats. 


If you do he will take a walk off the 


pe paper success, I cease.—G.. W. 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN WITHOUT COST! 
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blood red. Helzht 6 feet, 
1 Packet New Fireball Dianthus. 

This beautiful new dwarf Pink is a distinct novelty. The 
plants are covered with brilliant, rose-red double fow- 
ers during the summer and th the 
1 Packet Venus Looking Glagse (Specularia Speculum). The 
Bame of this plant siguifies “ 6 mirror,” indicating the unusual ebin- 
ing brightness of the lovely blae flowers, Grows about 9 inches high. 
} Packet Phiox Drummondit. , brilliant flowers. 
Nothing can surpass them for beds, on account of their richness 
and variety of coter, and duration of bloom. 
a. Packet Poppy, mixed. A grand collection of this popular 

worite, inci & the Mikode, Cardinal, American Flag, Mephisto, 
Flag of Truce and many other rare and besutifal sorte, ‘ 


Other Varieties, including 






Api 


Marigoh, Choice Pansies, Verbenas, Ch 
_— Rose of Heaven, Youth and Old Age, etr.. etc. 
emember, thirty cents pays for the Magazine for th 
wei ril to December inclusive), and this entire ma: 
ice Flower Seeds (310 varieties), put up by 
warranted fresh and reliable. N. 


refund y= money and make you a 
satisfied. 74is offer ts reliable. 

emes 

to our entire responsibility, Write fo-c 

Address: 








Bese, Sky-Bize, and many other beautiful colors, i 
an y a 
1 Packet Blanket Flower ((silardia py. large, 
flowers, two to three inches across, in color, 
Showy, free-bloominz plants, one to two feet high. ee 
1 Packet Rose Queem Convolvulus (Cneiruketréate | 
fosens). Beautiful dwarf variety, of bright rose color, with . 
center, fringed purple, and shading toward golden yellow, * a, 
1 Packet (Tropeaium Lebbianwm). Bee 
markable tor of color and profusion of bloom. The flow- — 
ers, lasting from early summer until frost, exhibit every shale, 
wate euamae-qoutiip > Gere mo 
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Love Lies Bleeding, Blue Love Grove, Mourning Bride, Virginian Stock, Nuxget of gad 
rysantbemums, Finest Asters, Cypress Vine, Dici- 
talis, Mignonette. Crimson Flam, Marguerite Carnation, Godetia “ 


1¢ remainder of this 
ificent Collection of 
2 first-class S House and 
a © matter how many flower seeds you have 
Pprehases for this season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful oft 

€ guarantee every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and. 
mt of the seeds if you are not entirely 
not confound it with the catchpenny 
unscrupulous persons. We have been established over 20 years, and refer to the Comm 


Don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six Seed Hog sese 
S. H. MOORE &'CO., (Premium Seed Dept), 27 Park Biace, New ¥ y 


striped, eto. 

racket Meatord Sweet ions. 'Finy named vartetioefi 
this famous collection, including the most recent intreductions, . 
producing every shade and color of this - 















The Bride,” Striped @ 
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“Barnyard Millet.” 


The above is the common name given 
to a new plant of the millet family in- 
troduced from Japan. Like most of the 
varieties of millet it is too coarse stalked 
to make into hay, hence is better suited 
to feed green, It makes a crop in some- 
what less time than corn, while it will 
yield about or quite as much green 
weight to the acre, It is being tested at 
some of the stations, and if it proves a 
desirable fodder crop for general intro- 
duction we shall, without doubt, in due 
time hear more of it. 





Successful Women. 


Of all the books published, the 1896 
Souvenir Catalogue by Miss C. H. Lippincott, 
Minneapolis, Minn., devoted exclusively to 
Flower Seeds, is the most artistic and unique, 
The phenomenal success of the lady seeds- 
woman proves she has supplied a long felt 
want to flower lovers. Every reader of this 
paper that grows flowers should get a copy of 
this magnificent book. It is refreshing to see 
the look of independence in the face of her 
picture that graces this dainty little catalogue, 
which is free on application. There is noth- 
ing that sueceeds like successful women, 
whether in literature or business. ‘The key 
of her success is prompt service, best seeds, 
reasonable prices, beautiful flowers, by @ 
women. 





Potatoes. 

In England and Wales the average 
yield of potatoes per acre is estimated at 
about six and one-quarter tons; the 
average yield in Scotland is rather less 
than six tons per acre, but in Ireland 
the estimates show an average yield per 
acre of less than four tons, against more 
than six tons in Great Britain. 





Barley for Germany. 

Brewers in Germany have contracted 
for 2,500,000 bushels of barley from 
Montana next season. This barley will 
come from the famous Gallatin Valley, 
which lies along the Northern Pacific 
Railway, about 80 miles east of Helena, 
where enormous crops of finest quality 
are raised by irrigation. 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR _ 
W. L. Douctas 


$3. SHOE * Worl: 


If you pay 84 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and $3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for nm 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
‘ . CONGRESS,” BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best seleeted 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell immore 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
SE As ~ other 
manufacterer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, $2.25 Shoes, 
2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclostng price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton. Mass. 


When writing meutlon this paper. 




















Donen eee ee 


THEY CURE 
THE CAUSE. 


Most of the discomfort in life } 
> comes from the stomach. You'll 
» admit that without argument. The ¥ 
» proof is in your own stomach. ' 
» <A great many seemingly differ- % ~ 
}> ent diseases come from the common & 
> cnuse—a disordered stomach. Com- @& 
» ing from one cause, it is natural 4 
» that they should all be cured by q | 
‘one medicine. Ripans Tabules not & = 
only cure the disease—they cure @ | 
the cause. By 
Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or by mall tH 

if the price (50 cents a box) is sentte The I < 
‘ Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce St, New Boy 
York. Sample vial 10 cents. ni 
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THE STORY OF CUBA. 


BY BYRON ANDREWS. a 
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Oh, to be in England, now that April's there, 
And whoever waxes in England secs, some 
“% moruing, unawure, 

’ What the lowest Loughs and the brushwood 


sbeuf 
Round the clm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 
W hile the chaffinch sings on the orcburd bough 
In England now! 
And after April. when May follows, 
And the white-throut Duilds and allsheswallows 
Hark, where my blossomed pear tree, in the 


= ee, 
Leans to the field apd scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and_dew drops—at the bent spray’s 


edge— - 
That's the wise thrush; he sings each soug 


twiee over, 
t-yeu should think he never could recapture 
hat first five. careless rapture 
And though the fields look rough with hoary 
’ dew 
They will be gay when neontide wakes anew 
he buttercups, the little a — 
y melon-lower. 
ar brighter than this gaudy a 





The Lawyer's Invecation to Spring. 


Whereas en certain boughs and sprays 
Now (@ivers birds are heard to sing, 

And sundry flowers their beads upruise, 
Hail to the eoming-on of Spring! 


songs of those said birds arouse 
a ort of our youtbful hours, 
As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid—beppy pairs— 
Love ‘mid the a eereanld Ueagha, enshrines 
In freeheld nests ; themsclves their heirs, 
Administrators and assigns. 


Oh buetest time of Cupid's court, 
Wheret - plaintiffs actions bring,— 
Beason of frolic -_ of sport, — 
z oming Spring. 
Hail, as atoresaid, coming 1p. H. Browne, 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


M&S THRASHER, OF COVING- 
ton, Ky., finds a cat farm quite 
profitable. She can sell her best An- 
goras for $50 a _ 





= 
RS. H. W. R. STORY IS KNOWN 
as the “ Woman fruit-grower of 
southern California.” She has one of 
the largest walnut groves in the world. 


x ™ 


HE NEWSPAPERS CHRONICLE 
oceasional burglaries committed by 
women, and it seems as though none of 
the eceupations of life are closed to the 
gentler sex in these day3. 


* * x 


WOMAN WHO IS AN EN- 

thusiastic naturalist suggests that 
the diminution in the number of song 
birds of New England is due not to the 
hostility of the English sparrow, nor to 
the small boy, nor to the fashion of 
wearing birds in bonnets, but to the gen- 
eral use by farmers of Paris green and 
other poisons as insect exterminators. 


x * x 


RS. LUCY RIDER MEYER, OF 
the Chicago Training Schools for 
Missions, has prepared what is called 
“The Shorter Bible.” This consists of 
a simplified version; obscure parts are 
Omitted ; narratives of different parts re- 
Jating to the same thing are combined ; 
the poetry is printed in poetic form; the 
history of the Jews after the division inte 
the kingdom of Israel and the kingdom 
of Judah is arranged to show the con- 
mporaneous history of the tribes. These 
some of the features of the simplifi- 
Dation. 
bin 





eux All Sorts. 

-,March’s jewel is the jasper, April’s 
he sapphire. The sapphire is also 
attributed to September, according to 
bome devices. 


Dainty tea cloths may be fashioned 
from large dinner napkins edged with 


© linen lace. Sometimes insertion is set 


| Hi above the hem, which makes them 
= wery handsome. 
The widows cap is as old as the days 
Julius Cesar. An edict ef Tiberius 
p@ommanded al! widows to wear the cap 
a nder penalty of a heavy fine and 


isonment, 


~ Five or 10 minutes spent every morn- 
© mg during Winter in rubbing the 

F “bod briskly with a flesh brush, or piece 
eof * Baar over the hand, will do much 
| to keep the skin active and prevent 


Too many women are oblivious of 
that excellent rule for the selection of 
) Bostumes or trimmings that “in the day- 
© time you must match the color of your 
a r, and at night the color of your 


| The wonderful new X-rays are said 
#6 be valuable in discovering false from 
‘true When the X-ray becomes 
. of course—if all that is said 
SOF it be true—or if only half be true— 
Fife will have quite « different aspect. 
si: Ribbon is again being used for brace- 
following the fashion of long age. 
he prettiest ribbon bracelet is of heavy 
ite satin ribbon about an inch wide, 
ened with a diamond clasp. One 
ot wear the satin ribbon in white 
ingly, hewever, unless one’s hands 
ty white and of faultless shape. 


Bicycles and r collections con- 
@ to be the reigning fads among the 
men. The posters af really great 
a, but they are hard to get. The news 
fente sell them for five or 10 cents 
» but they are besieged by pur- 
The are not exactly 
“most suitable of decorations for a 
ty b room or boudoir, but they are 
* pry jolliest fer a studio or den or 
*k room of any kind where there is 
of Bohemianism, 
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ish sometimes use a very 
for a very big thing, A 


Je word 
) restaurant where elaborate dinners 





thread shop an “Emporium,” or a 
narrow little box of aroom “ The Palace 
Barber shop,” or a stuffy small luncheon 
reora “ The Westminister” or the“ Elite ” 
or “ Castle,” or some other extravagant 
title. It does not really seem as though 
the British were more modest than we 
—perhaps this is an exception. 


Themas Wentworth Higginson once 
gave as a list of 10 good books to put 
into the hands of little girls—* Little 
Women;” Miss Jane Andrews’; “The 
Seven Little Sisters who livé on the 
Round Ball that Floats in the Air;” 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book; Long- 
fellew’s Evangeline; Lowell’s Vision of 
Sir Launfal; Whittier’s Snow Bound; 
Irving’s Sketch Book; Cooper’s Last of 
the Mohicans; Uncle Tom’s Calsin, and 
Hale’s “Ten Times One is Ten.” “ The 
story of the Seven Little Sisters” will 
tell them a great deal abeut the planet 
that they live upon, and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and the Last of the Melieans 
will bring before them the story of the 
two other races that live in their country. 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 





The new shirt waists—for shirt waists 
are to be more numereus than ever—are 
bewildering in variety. The one pic- 
tured is made of Jawn, figured in a fine 
blue and white, close, Persian-like pat- 
tern. It is made with colar, cuff, and 
the band down the front, of white lawn, 
decorated with a narrow band of inser- 
tion. ‘This is one of the newest of the 
styles, and is pretty and trig looking. 


The old favorites made with straight 
cufls, buttoned in two places, with a high, 
turn-over collar, full fronts and a point- 
ed yoke in the back, are as neat and 
stylish as ever, and are fashioned in ging- 
hams, grass linens, percales, and heavy 
lawns. 

Dimity shirt waists made with a ruffled 
front and with a ribbon tied around the 
throat for a collar with ribbons at the 
wrists for cuffs and a ribbon belt, will be 
made for dainty girls who like fluffiness. 

Silk shirt waists are net se popular as 
cotton ones. Grass linen, embroidered 
in pink roses, striped with green bands, 
or in cut work or plain, is the best liked 
of all materials for shirt waists or for 
whole dresses, though, of course, one 
must have the other materials for variety. 

Sleeveg are full, and made after a 
Bishop sleeve pattern. 


A pet sleeve nowadays is pictured in 
the cut. It it laid in pleats at the arm- 
hole, and droops over the elbow. Itcan 
be made elbow length for Summer frocks 


and finished with frills of lace. It isa 
particularly pretty style for Summer silks 
and challies. It needs to be stiffened 
to make it set prettily. 


Skirts are not quite so wide nor are 
sleeves quite so big as they were last 
Spring, which is something te be thank- 
ful for, even as tight sleeves and narrew 
skirts are to be dreaded. Rather large 
sleeves and rather narrow skirts are the 
most becoming and, therefore, the most 
desirable. 


Grass linens are quite the most stylish 
of all Summer materials, and tan color— 
their color—seems to be the most popular. 
Tan-colored gloves and tan-colored para- 
sels are sold to match the linen, the 
gloves, in exquisite shades, and the para- 
sels, with ribbons and ruffles and em- 
broidery insertions galore, though the 
plain parasol, with a slender natural- 
wood handle, is as much liked as the 
more elaborate ones, 


The grass linen itself is no longer the 
rim, demure material of last year. It 
is now crinkled and striped, dotted, em- 
broidered and frilled, and, though it is 
still inelined to be demure, there is a hint 


of gayety about it. Green is oneof the} 


prettiest of all colors to put with the soft 
tan color, but pink is very pretty. A 
grass-linen skirt, made very plainly, fit- 
ting closely over the hips and flaring at 
the hem, with a waist of i 
grass cloth, with sleeves of the plain, and 
a belt, collar, cuffs and rosets of green 
satin, would be as handseme a Summer 
one could wish, and one that 
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A’ neat costume to be made of serge, 


tweed, cheviot, or any of the heavy ma- 


terials, is pictared. The waist has lapels 
of the same material as the frock, but 


the vest, collar, and belt are of broad- 
cloth. A stylish frock made after this 


fashion is of tan-colored tweed, made 
with a plain well-fittmg and well-hanging 


skirt, with the waistcoat, collar and belt 
of a lighter shade of broadcloth, and 


with two small brown buttons on the 
belt and two on each cuff. The dress 
when made for slender women must not 
be fitted with darts, but the fullness for 
them should be drawn down in small 


gathers under the belt. The lapels 


coming down: over it give a graceful 
efiect. In the same way a few gathers 
at the belt in the back make a prettier 
effect than to have a close fitting waist 
under a round belt. <A dress with a 
round waist under the belt should never 


be made with all the darts and seams of+ 


a basque. It must fit and set just right, 
aud the gathers are put in very carefully, 
and there is no blouse effect whatever 
about it. 





THE SEWING S@REEN. 


A Useful and Decorative Addition to 
Household Empedimenta. 


A delightfully decorative and useful 
note in my lady’s merning room, or a 
cozy setting for the corner of her bed- 
reom, is the sewing screen, a gracious 
Hittle affair combining all the comforts 
of thread basket, pincushion, needle ease} 
work hag, cateh-all and tabk. One 
such sereen, which graces the bedroom 
corner in the heme of a busy little 
housewife, is fashioned of yellow denim 
and a delicately-flowered yellow silk, 
and ean be very easily carried out in 
any color by a pair of ckver hands, 
The framework, which consists of two 
leaves 18 inches wide, is about three feet 
high and is covered from the outside and 
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fastened on the inside corners with fancy 
gilt nails. Each leaf is divided into 
three parts, the upper and lower given 
over to pockets made of the silk. A 
needle case covered with silk and a pin- 
cushion of yellow plush hang from the 
top of each leaf, respectively. Two flat 
pieces of pasteboard covered with the 
silk fall against the middle division of 
eack leaf, one being held by ribbons to 
form a wide pocket, the other standing 
for a small shelf-or table when caught 
by ribbons to two fancy-headed nails 
on either side of the screen above. Neth- 
ing so convenient was ever put into so 
small a space befere, aceording to the 
owner of this housewifely joy. Fer it is 
a joy, she will tell you. Here is always 
the very thread and needle one wants at 
her very hand. Here is room for one’s 
work of various kinds. The table, pin- 
cushion, scrapbasket and scissors, which 
hang at the side, are ever ready, and, all 
practical things considered, this home- 
keeping attachment has the merit beside 
of being a thing of beauty. 


Found in Amber: 


e 4 
In many museums may be seen in 


the most perfect state of preservation in 
amber fossilized remains of plants and 
animals. The science of Egypt in its 
highest development did not succeed in 
discovering a method of embalming so 
perfect as the simple process taking 
place in nature. A tree exudesa gum- 
my, resinous matter in a liquid state. 
An insect accidentally lights*in it and 
is caught. The exudation continues and 
envelops it completely, preserving the 
most minute details of its structure. In 
the course of time the resin becomes a 
fossil and is known as amber. The 
history of fossil insects is largely indebt- 
ed to the fly in amber. And to the pre- 
serving properties of amber we owe, 
likewise, our knowledge of some of the 
more minute details of ancient plant 
structure. 

The coasts of the Baltic are, and have 
been from the days of the Phenician 
traders, the great source of the amber 
of commerce. It occurs in rolled frag- 
ments, in strata known to geolegists as 
oligocene. These are tertiary rocks of 
date little more recent than these of the 
London basin and equivalent to the 
yomnere tertiary series of the Isle of 

ight. The fragments of fossil resin 
were washed down by the rivers from 
the pine forests of the district along 
with sediments and vegetable debris. 
In them are found most perfeetly 
served remains of the period, as win 
of inseet life. 

- Fragments of hair and feathers have 

been caugh in the sticky resin and pre 

served. Among pa eckel 
squirrel have been re 
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A Few Suggestive Thoughts. 


It was not a mother’s meeting, although 
mothers were doing a_part of the talking, and 
not allowing the teacher and the fathers te 
menopolize all the conversation. 

The talk had drifted toward the subject of 
a natural tendency of many young people to- 
ward a rather wild life. Said one gentle- 
voiced mother: ‘‘ It seems easy for our young 
people to be good when at heme and sur- 
reunded by good infimences, but when they 
are away from home, among giddy young 
folks, then they are apt to be led astrey, for 
they have not the moral strength fer resistance 
which we older ones have.’’ 

Then another claimed that this tendency 
toward evil was prebably eften inherited, 
perhaps from ancestors more remote than 
father and mother, and that environments 
merely developed that which was latent in 
the youth’s nature. And why may this not 
be true? Weoften hear these remarks: ‘‘ John 
is like his Grandfather Smith; the same domi- 
neering traits, the same quick temper.’’ Or, 
‘*Mary is just like her Aunt Ruth; the same 
loving, helpful disposition.’’ 

We utter these :emarks unthinkingly, but 
there is truth in them. 

Now, if we recognize and admit these 
truths, we ought to look upon evil dispesi- 
tiens with different thoughts than those 
which are usually given tothem. One writer, 
evidently in advance of his time, asserts that 
all crime and evil-deing is a disease, and 
should be treated as such, and in no other 
way. It may not be amiss to considar quick 
temper and kindred fanlts of our children in 
this light, nor to consider that they may have 
been transmitted to them by some aneester, 
as well as to believe that diseases of the body, 
sneh as consumption, are inkerited, although 
scientists now claim that consunrption itself 
is net inherited, but that the tendeney to- 
wards it is, and that if the surreundings are 
conductive to the grewth ef the disease, then 
it would be quickly develaped, but if not, 
then goed health a be reasenably expected. 

In other words, we may inherit a tendency 
toward a disease, but not the disease itself. 

And so an ancestor may transmit te us a 
tendency toward an evil temper, and when 
anything arouses our wrath or crosses onr 
path, then our friends are treated to an exhi- 
bitien of temper net at all enjoyable. There- 
fore, when we realize thet our Bitte ores have 
this tendeney, is it not best te avoid anything 
which will arouse this temper, and especially 
to avoid all teasing which weuld be likely te 
arouse the child’s wrath ? 

Quiek-tempered children have been gov- 
erned, and wisely, too, in su¢h a manner that 
they sekiom realized they had a temper at all; 
but this is the exception, and net the rule. 

Frequeatly children are punished, or young 
people reprimanded, in such a way that an 
onlooker would naturally think ‘‘ that parent 
certainly hates that child, or snéh tones 
and methods wonld not be adapted.’’ The 
troable is, correctiens are too often given in a 
spirit of anger instead of sorrew. 

The admenition im the Geod Beok, ‘‘ And 
ye fathers provoke not your ebildren to 
with,” has a deefer’meaniag than many 
parents realize. A néted-commestater says, 
upon that topic: ‘‘Crael parents generally 
have bad children. Ifpanished with severity 
or cruelty, they wil? bé only hardened and 
made desperate in their sins.’”? And, again: 
“Those who punish them do it from a prin- 
ciple of revenge. Thosewho correct them do 
it irom a principle of affectienate concern.”’ 

Most of our young peeple need, at times, 
parental restraint, advice er correction, in 
order that they may develep into perfectly 
rounded characters, and,much thought and 
wisdem is needed hy the parent who acts 
wisely in the mattér. But if love be the 
ruling motive such parents will not feel need 
of the Curfew laws, which have recently been 
adopted in a number of our towns, for such 
laws and rules are asad_-refiection upon the 
home management apd gevernment in the 


towns where they are 4 necessity. —Mrs. O. W. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A Plea for it on the Ground of Justice 
and Right. 


EpiTroR AMERICAN FARMER: I notice in 
an issue of your valuable paper a long 
discourse on the Suffrage question. As this 
is a question of vital impertance, it behooves 
us as a free and intelligent people te closely 
study its merits. 

My friend C. E. views, the question from an 
ethical standpoint. She graphically paints 
‘wweman as the moral educator—the physical 
embodiment of all that is grand, noble, pure, 
and sublime. She tetlsas that in the heme 
circle she is the pivet, er center, abeut which 
are clustered the different members of the 
househeld; that she is the ideal standard of 
purity and is ever the living example for her 
ehildren; she is the guardian angel, as it 
were, and, my friemd adds, she sheuld not 
leave her home and home duties to take part 
in public affnirs. ; 

Most assuredly not, and we de net gainsay 
it. Our opponents laber under the delusion 
that the right to vete carries with it derelic- 
tion of duties; that if we bestow Federal 
citizenship upon women, they must, as a 
natural consequence, desert the kitchen to 
delve into the realms of polities. The fallacy 
of this is self-exposed, and requires ne ex-— 
postulation on my part; suffice it tosay that 
the farmer, mechanic, etc., by virtue of the 
tight which they enjoy are not lured frem 
their *‘ true sphere of action,”’ though they are 
a very significant facter at the polls. 

My friend states that ‘‘ heretefere men have 
taken all the care and ey of 
Government.’’ This statement is mis - 
ing, as we know history records the fact that 
at the beginning of our national life, in the 
State of New Jersey wemen voted fer the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States; they voted twice for Washington, 
ence for John Adams, and twice for Jeffer- 
son. 
Many of our adversaries are so not ‘‘ be- 
cause of natural inclination to care fer woman 
and shield her from the harsher wali ef life,” 
but because they fear that emancipation 
means political death te them; death to their 
infamous and discreditable intrigues; death 
to their pelitical machines, 

C..E. furthermoye, states “that in no 
country are women trpated with such deference 
and consideration as in this, and how would 
it better her cenditicn ‘t6 extend to her the 
right ef suffrage?’ ‘Tyru® enough, women are 
as respectfully and discreetly treated in this 
country as in any otitér, "but please to bear im 
mind that in several’ States she enjoys equal 
political rights with mart’ Has she demeral- 
ized in those States? “Has the enfranchise- 
ment of woman in thioséStates carried with it 
abandonment of duty, Mitklessness, deser- 
tion? Has her emageipation (as eur n- 
ents would have us believe) given birth te 
domiciliary turmoil}, altereation? Has 
woman submerged into the ehilling depths of 
turpitude? In so fgriag the betterment of 
her conditien is concezned, it should not eater 
into the discussion of this-questien. 

i eer napa errata gt 
can le , ig @ question of right or 
eee thie have the right er a have 
not; either yes or ne; there is no medium. 
The agitators of the slavery questien before 
the Jate civil war did not pause to consider 
what would be the possible fature of the 
slave. Their object was to right a great 
wrong, and thatisours. + 

C. E. continues, and says: ‘‘Woman’s in- 

is and 





do. So there are a great many things gentle- 
men are not expected todo. If the process 
of voting or attending political meetings is 
derogatory to refined women, what is there in 
this consideration that is not equally appli- 
cable to refined gentlemen? 

If our political atmosphere is of such a 
polluting, contaminating nature as te make 
the cheek of every polished gentleman to 
mantle with shame while escorting his wife 
and daughter to the polls, then, indeed, is it 
time to propound the political conundrum, 
‘* Whither are we drifting?” 

But give to his wife and daughter the 
right to go, and if he is a man he will go 
with them, and see to it that the process of 
voting is condueted under conditions and 
with environments which will make it 
deeorous and untarnished and fit for the 
participation of any refined person. 

So the emancipation of woman will act as 
a moral agency, instead of carrying With it 
demeralization. 

Again, although we deny her the right to 
vote, we tax her equally with man. 

Oh, well, you retort, has she not a father, 
husband, brother, or sen to pretect the inter- 
est she has at stake? But, them, are there not 
@ great many who have no father, husband, 
etc., to whom they may loek fer protection ? 

‘“‘No Taxation without Representation ” 
was the cry raised by our beleved fore- 
fathers, and with these wards inscribed on 
their banners they marched ferward to 
fight—to fightand win. With the indentical 
werds inscribed on her banner, with the 
swerd of the Constitutien in her hand, 
woman is following in the footsteps ef her 
progenitors, battling with bigotry—with the 
traitor within and the enemy without, but 
to conquer in the end. Ske has shewn her- 
self competent and qualified te vote, she has 
expressed a desire to vote, and I say let her 
vote. 

To woman may it be said: 
“Duty be the de, 
Do the right what'er betide, 


Haste not! rest not! contflic past. 
God shail crown thy work at last.” 


—E. Fay, Centerville, IL 





In Reply to Mrs. Mackey, of February 
Issue. 


You cannot be too careful in managing 
those precious little ones intrusted to your 
keeping. 

A great respsnsibility rests upon the par- 
ents—fat greater than they may think—in the 
management of clrildren. 

Their suceess in after years depends in a 
great measure upon the careful training they 
receive in their chiltihood home. 

Parents should work — for the good 
of their children. The educational founda- 
tion should be laid in the home, and that 
home should be made as pleasant as possible. 

Home life must, attract not detract, if we 
would keep our children with us. 

A mother shoul net have se much te do 
that she cannot take time to help the little 
ones with their lessons or answer their nmumer- 
eus questions. Better slight your housewerk 
occasionally than - the cultivation of 
your children’s minds. 

Mueh depends upon the mother, although 
the father shouki be, and no doubt is, as 
deeply mterested in the welfure of his child- 
ren as the mother; still, there is a cleser sym- 
pathy existing between mother and children, 
onaccount of the mother being more con- 
stantly with them. She is the one who sees 
and hears all their troubles threugh the day; 
she kisses the pinched fingers to make them 
well, brushes away the tears, speaks gentle 
and loving words that cause their troubles to 
vanish. A child needs and craves sympathy. 
It should be given freely if you would have 
kind and sympathetic children. 

A child should net be punished on the im- 
pulse of the moment. Always take time for 
reflection; learn to control yeur temper, and 
then if it is absolutely necessary to inflict 
punishment, do so in a sensible manner. 
Treat your children with kindness, treat 
them as equals, There is no happiness in a 
home withont love; raise your children in 
the sunlight of love and they will be sun- 
beams to you along the pathway of life, 

***Suffer little ones to come, 

Forbid them not,'he cried, 
And took them in his hely arms, 
And blessed them as he sighed. 
For he loved the little ones, 
And it grieved him much to find 
That in his own descipies 
Which seemed to him unkind.” 
Mrs. M. C., Nebraska, 


.- 





Our Schools—A Diphtheria Remedy, 
Cookies—Literary Clubs. 


We are glad that the subject of school, 
pupils, parents and teacher is being discussed 
in our paper. It is an important subject. 

Parents should visit fhe seheols and note 
the progress their children are making. If 
they think it too slow, learn, if possible, 
where the fault lies. Perhaps you can by a 
few werds help your chiki more than the 
teacher, beeause you know his dispeaition 
better. You whe are pleased, say so, and let 
the teacher know his work is appreeiated. 
We frequently hear parents their children 
need to be punished for something they have 
done at school; punish them, it is your duty 
to do se. 

We have a remedy which has proven valu- 
able whezever we have known of its bei: 
used. It is called a diphtheria cure, bnt it is 
exeeHent for any threat trouble: Golden seal, 
one teaspoon; chloride ef potash, one-thied of 
a teaspoon; lobelia, one-third of a teaspoon; 
borax, one-half of a teaspoon. Add to one 
pint strong sage tea. 

Use as a gargle and take one teaspoonful 
three times a day before meals. This dose is 
for a child of six years. Apply te the outside 
ef the throat fat perk upen which has been 
rubbed coal oil, turpentine, pepper and mus- 
tard. The wash is alse good for sere meuth. 

When we get well we want something 
to eat;so we will make, in the fellowing way, 
seme cookies: One cup sugar, one egg, one- 
half cup melted grease, one-half cup butter- 
milk, one-half teaspoon seda, spice te suit 
our taste and flour enough te form a stiff 
dough. Rell thin and bake to a light-brown 
in a hot oven. Warm the milk aad sugar to- 
gether, stirring frequently, and then add the 
other ingredients. If fresh grease is used add 
one-half teaspoon salt. 

Why is it that so many country places are 
witheut a literary society? Almost every 
school district ceuld have one if an effort were 
made in that direction. A geod plan is for 
one of the district officers, the 8. $8. Superin- 
tendent or schoel teacher, te amnoumee, by a 
written notice or by personal invitation, that 
a@ meeting will be held at a stated time to 
organize a literary society. ize, and, if 
possible, have a debate eccasienally, but al- 
ways require of the members a song, recita- 
tion or something of a literary nature. You 
who have net tried it will be surprised at the 
amount of amusement yeu can get at such a 
age twicea month. If the membership 

large divide the names, and only require 
each to contribute something at every second 
meeting. 

Will someone» send to The Farmhouse a 
list. of easy questions te debate ?—E. A. B., 
Yoncalla, Ore. 





Dry Fork Baptists. 

We are proud of the ‘good sense of 
Baptists whieh leads them to name their 
churches and their associations so gener- 
ally by. local names as the Apestolic 
churches are named. Still, Dry Fork 
seems a little inappropriate to Baptists, 
though we are giad the association in 
Missouri called itself by that name.— 
Lowisville Western Recorder. 





FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 
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MACARONI 


Macaroni and cheese is a delicious 
combination, inexpensive, easy to cook 
and nutritious. It should not be neg- 
lected in the bill of fare of any househoid. 
For baked macaroni and cheese the fresh 
American cream cheese is best. Other 
cheeses are apt to be toostrong in flavor, 
though some people like the Edam and 
pineapple cheese much better; however, 
that is «matter of individual taste. 

Break the macaroni inte pieees about 
three inches long and take half as much 
as will fill the dish in which it is to 
be baked. Throw the pieces into salted 
boiling water and cook until soft. 
Shake the saucepan often to prevent 
the macaroni from clinging to the bot- 
tom and scorching. When soft drain it 
in a colander. Butter a pudding dish 
and put in a layer of cheese, then a layer 
of macaroni ard then another of cheese. 
Sprinkle the cheese evenly and thickly, 
season it with a little salt and pepper 
and, if you like, bits ef butter, though 
the cheese is usually eneugh for flavor- 
ing. When the dish is filled with the 
alternate layers, the cheese finishing off, 
pour ever the combination enough milk 
to cover it and bake it until the milk is 
well absorbed and a brown crust has 
covered the top. Instead of the milk 
and grated cheese, stewed tomatoes may 
be used with the macaroni. 


SALADS. 

In the Springtime salads are particu- 
larly refreshing and are well commended, 
Lettuce served with a French dressing 
is the simplest of salads. One can add 
cress to it, which gives a pepperiness. 
Chopped parsley and olives, one table- 
spoonful of each to a pint of chopped 
celery, makes a delicious salad. 

The French dressing is made by put- 
ting in a bowl a saltspeon ef salt, with 
a dash of pepper. Add a tablespoonful 
of vinegar and stir until the salt is dis- 
solved. Then add three tablespeonfuls 
ef olive oil and stir it in wef. This 
makes enough for a small head of -let- 
tuge. Most people make the dressing 
right at the table, and a pretty task it is 
to stir it well and then pour over the 
leaves and toss and turn them about 
until every one has a coating of the dress- 
ing. 

Another point to observe in fixing a 
salad is to have the leaves dried prop- 
erly. It is best to pat and shake them 
in a clean towel after they have been 
well washed. Or they may be shaken 
well, put in the bowl, draining the water 
off just before the meal, or they may be 
set in a eolander—anything to prevent 
having the leaves holding little lakes 
and rivers of water that dilute the dress- 
ing to a distasteful point. 

A RECIPE FOR CUP CUSTARD. 

Add five well-beaten eggs (not beaten 
separately) to one. quart of skimmed 
milk, sweetened and flavored to taste, 
For cup custard use this, pouring the 
mixture into the cups and setting them 
in a pan partly filled with warm water, 
and setting in the oven te cook until 
thick. Grate a little nutmeg on top of 
each cup. Use thissame recipe in mak- 
ing pie. This is enough for two pies 
baked with just one crust, provided your 
plate is net too large. This is the same 
rule when you add cake or breadcrumbs 
with a little fruit te make a pudding 
baked in ‘the oven, or the same if you 
boil a custard in the stove to use as a 
sauce for boiled rice or some other light 
pudding. Always use five eggs to one 

uart of skimmed milk, sweetened and 
avored to taste. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: After 
making a batch of doughnuts which 
were pronounced a success, I wondered 
if some of the sister readers would like 
my recipe, as it is in this way we get 
acquainted and help one another: One 
egg, oue cup.of sugar, one cup of cream, 
one cup of buttermilk, one cup of mashed 
potatees, one tesspoonful of soda, flour 
to make a stiff dough, spice to suit the 
taste. Fry in hot lard.—Mrs. A. D. 
SrePHENs. 





[Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.] 
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DELFT COIORS. 


The craze for Delft china and for the Delft 
colors—blue and white—hae led to a fancy 
for embroideries in these colors and it makes 
very dainty work. Center pieces, doylies and 
divan cushions are the usual objects for this 
decoration, though linen embroideries for any 
blue and white room can be done in the same 
style. The manufacturers ef embroidery silks 
have produced exactly the blue shades of the 
china. 


MARKING LINENS. 


Right in line with the embroidered linens, 
now se fashionable for decorative purposes, is 
the marking of one’s linen, both for personal 
and domestic use. Many of our mothers 
numbered these articles with indelible ink, 
and when an article became too much worn 
te be used, it was promptly replaced by one 
of the same number. This fashion is once 
more in faver, but the marking is now done 
with the needle. The faverite working 
material is asiatic file. Only one strand is 

and the work is done solidly. Of 
course, beside the numbering mest of the 
niee linens are marked with an initial or 
menegram. In many of the larger shops 
they stamp free of charge all linens pur- 
chased there. Linen may easily be marked 
at home by the use of carbon paper. It is 
still a pepular fad to mark men’s handker- 
chiefs with a fae-simile of their autograph.— 
Inez. 





“ Nerve-trying” Toys. 

A correspondent of Babyhood pro- 
tests against what = “ nerve-try- 
ing” playthings: “ Permit me to enter 
@ protest against the kind of playthings 
modelled on the ‘ pigs-in-clover’ of un- 
blessed memory, which are finding their 
way into so many nurseries. The toy 

consists of some contrivance 
with concentric po 5 eg 


nae 


way by gentle inclinations of . 2 
The whole thing is nerye-t ot 
. “ITViIn 
peculiarly exasperating exten: NM 
that very account exercise a kind f 
cination over certain Datures, old iy 
as young. My own dauchter “a al 
excitable little girl of five, alter a 
ing over one of these puzzles Pg 
minutes, became so wrought yy we 
failure that she burst into he. 
stamped the floor with ber foot, 1 
deed, in the matter of many toyg 
many other ‘nursery novelities”” J 
fess to a conservatism Which shale 
look with suspicion on many {| ings ¢ ; 
are tried merely because they arc nes 
Temperance and Health. 

The United Kingdom 1, mperg: 
and General Provident Insti; ead 
Great Britain was organized in 18 
It has a temperance section compos 
wholly of total abstainers, and g reners 
section, to which moderate drinkers a 
admitted During 1892 the death lo 
in the temperance section was $156.89 
less than was expected from the table 
mortality ; while in the general sectig 
it was $96,000 greater than the expect 
tion table. The death rate of the ter 
perance section, taken for the past 2 
years, has been 27 per cent. less than j 
the general section, and for the past t 
years it has been 35.5 per cent. lesa I 
other words, for the past two vears th 
death rate of the temperance peetiog 
has been less than two-thirds that of th 


) are new, 


| general section, where moderate drink 


are admitted. 
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Smallpox and Light. 

Dr. Finsen, of Copenhagen, says 
the skin of a smallpox patient is 
susceptible to the a of dayligh 
as a photographic plate, and must b 
kept from the chenrical rays in the ga 
way and almost as carefully. Other 
perimenters have also shown that lig 
of short-wave length, such as blue, 
capable of increasing the in{lammatic 
in smallpox. To prevent suppuration 
of the patient’s skin, Dr. Finsen recos 
mends that the windows be covered wi 
several layers of thick curtains or wi 
glass of a deep red color, Faint cand 
light may be used in the room, whe 
needed, without harm. 





One reason why women are so g 
ally troubled with some derangement 
the distinctly feminine organism is that a 
girls they learn nothing about their ews 
physical make up. Parents are waking g 
to the importancé of education of this vied 
and young women are becoming more 
more able to take care of their health. 

Carelessneas:in girthood causes the great 
est suffering and unhappiness in after life. 
Little irregnlarifies and weakiu«ses in girls 
should be looked after promptly and treat. 
ment given atonoe. Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription promotes regularity of all fem- 
inine Gnathoke, makes strengili and builds 
up a sturdy health with which to meet the 
trials to come. The “ Favorite Prescri 
tion” is not a wriversal panacea It 
good for but one thing. It is directed 
solely at one set of organs. 

“Tt have been a sufferer from ‘feinale weake 
ness’ fer six rs. 1 grew worse; had severe 
cutting pains in left ovary, also in left side aad 
stomaGh. Ly Fy in left side was constant. J 
would have t spasins previous to mont 
period aud when the spasm would leave I wou 
suffer from severe name rt vapodnn 
bear n to tou e. © suffered from 
Sane Caples busiag ag at on — 
which almost caused mic to be insanc. I ¢0 
not lay nry head down without smothering, M 
face was poor; cyos booked dead; waste: iv fi 
I was coustipated and suffered severe pain whet 
bowels we act. I could not eat for the full 
ness in jon of stomach, I had tried three of 
the best : ors cr Coey ony oh , a 
porary relief. Ih en up all hope o 

etttiag well again. Stan Tcontinded to give 
Br. Pierce's Favorite Preseri 
two es, one of ‘Gokien Medic 
P one of ‘ Pellets.’ 1 fieve not felt 
— oo of d disease; headache al! come; 
et hou ache or pain Indeed i 
feel fike a new person.”” Yours truly 


Lalli. le Gdnidy 


en atrial. I he 


Rogers, Benton Co., Atm | 
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$2.50 Book, Freell 
WE ARE GIVING IT AWAY’ 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


k was 
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pleasure resort of Ame 


world, with 
Millionaires, 
Kings, aud : coe 
their wives, their ¢! 
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est butterfiics ©! fn 
luzxuriate in balmy - - 
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+ al eostiy Jere’, ex 
quisite equipages, 
revel in 


All the Extremes of Fashionable Dissinatien. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” ine vein of ets0mg 
common sshse keops the reader enjoy'"s 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF FUR. 


yk 
It takes off follies, flirtations, tow-n0es 
Gressing, dudes, pug doe*, tobege 

ete., in the author's inimitabie and bests grat 
veking style. The re 
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77a ROPHIME COGOLIN, 
—\t «cnerally known in the dis- 
+ trict as Master Trefume, 
he iad so often related the 
4 story of Uncle Sambuq 
’ tyne that he had finally come 
» it himself. The simple truth 
ey was that Peter Sambugq, a 
-J] who had given his parents 
of trouble, had shipped as an 
«aman on @ three-master one 
foe day it : the year of grace 1848, and | 
bln ve heen seen et heard of since. 
shard facts were too ridiculously 
the worthy friends and re- 
the vanished Peter; they 
t understand how anyone could 
gt out for America without reaching 
shat continent and making his fortune ; 
the W rt "v people gradually evolved 
the idea that U nele Sambuq bad gone 
god don “likewise, and would one day 
return rolling in riches—of course, to 
jie in duc time and leave his fortune to 
them 
Bo tlh 
fambuy 


magi ial 


vears rolled by, and Uncle 
fortune grew bigger in the 
n of his people. The older 
rlatives died, and Master Trefume be- 
ame heir to his unele. Now, it hap- 
pened one day that Trefume met a sail- 
or why requaintanee he had made a 
year Ol «previously. This man had 








“HE EMUARKED ON A VESSEL BOUND FOR 


NEW YORK. 


just returned from a voyage to the States, 
md Trefume seized the opportunity to 
fer hin aglassof brandy (contraband) 
md ack him if he had heard of Uncle 
f&imbuq while on the other side. 

The sailor, probably out of politeness, 
mi in order to please Trefume and his 
vife, informed them that he had a dis- 
tinct recollection of having on several 
eecisivnis met an individual (on the 
quaysof New York) who was undoubt- 
tilly very wealthy indeed, and was the 
txact image of Sambug. That settled 
the matter; there could no longer be 
my doubt that Unele Sambuq had 
rachel \merica and made his pile, as 
ty other reasonable person would-do. 

Ou the following day Trefume again 
met the sailor—or prehaps it was the 
wilor who made a point of meeting 
Trefume; be that as it may, the result 
of th niceting was another glass of 
brindy tor the sailor, further questions 
tout Cocle Sambugq, and a confidential 
ation to the effeet that the 

in New York was really the 
' Peter, for he had spoken to the 
viner concerning bis relatives, and 
ped mysterious hints as to his 
s towards them. 

lrcfumes beeame the envied ones 
“ ttc Leighbourhood. Uncle Sam- 
boul his fortume—eapecially his for- 
" re the chief topic of conver 
. many a day among the in- 
of the whole district. The 
lived happy and contented, 
avaiting the time when they 
ve their share of the millions 

by Peter Sambuq. 

i.onths passed away. One 

ven be was least expecting 
ivcd a letter from New York. 
iore the seal of the Freuch 
Trelume carried that pre 
ter abewt with him all day, with- 
ug the seal, in order tv show 
richds. Not til the evening, 
tnee of his wife and children, 
tromblins with exeitément, 

Lure to oe iit. It was some- 

peubally it contained 
The ps a pers were carefully 
 ¢uvelupe ard 1 roved to 
ie death cortifeate and a 
frm the Embasev. 
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vee he is,” rey heal Treiine ; 
An ibussadur say so?” 
silence. None of 
the dead nian, bert thes itt 

teh abeut him i... t it seom- 
gh they had Bec ou i: itimate | 


SWith hin th, and thicy vere alle tu} 
Rueeze out a tear 


L Lhe 


= Was 
pik wn 
ue lit SU fi! 


® thou; 


thens | 


“The Ambussadur ducsn’t say any- | Mi chad betting that dais tu ts Jean Lamest, 


about the fortune,” observed Tree | 
e's better-half, Wiping her eyes } 


.. 
fil dead,” moplicd Peiains, 


bi nt theus 


cally. 
it. 


“We can wait, and he knows 
“He'll write again in a day or two.” 
He looked again at the envelope and 
noticed that it was addressed to “ Mon- 
siéur Sambuq or Monsieur Cogolin.” 
As all the Sambuqs were dead and he 
was the only Cogolin, it was natural 
that the letter should have been deliver- 
ed to him, and the vagueness of the 
address did not inspire in the simple 
man any misgivings as to the fortune 
any more than did the brief note from 

The Embassy. 

But, strange to say, the Ambassador 
omitted to write that other letter. As 
the time went on surprise deepened into 
anxiety ; a veritable fever—a gold fever 
—took possession of them; they lost in- 
terest in everything, they could think of 
nothing but Sambuq’s millions, and won- 
der what had become of them. At 
length their anxiety reached such a pitch 
that Trefume announced his intention 
of undertaking a journey to New York 
—a decision which met with the full 
approval of all concerned. 

“I sha'n't be away more than a 
month—or two,” sail Trefume, “ and 
tlhe boy can look after the boat. A few 
hundred franes won't break us; besides, 
I know I shall be ill if I don’t go and 
see what’s going on over there.” 

Ihave said that everyone approve 
the decision. I may add that had it 
been otherwise it would have made no 
difference. When Trefume got an idea 
into his head it wanted some getting 
out. 

He traveled to Havre and embarked 
on a vessel bound for New York. He 
knew absolutely nothing of the great 
city which he was approaching; he 
could not speak the language—he was 
as helpless as a child ina wood. He be- 
gan to get very anxious, and looked 
around for somebody to confide in and 
obtain assistance from. He tried the 
under-steward, a fellow-countryman, but 
the latter was too busy to be bothered. 
Trefume, however, refused to be shaken 
off, and the under-steward, in despera- 
tion, glanced about for somebody to whom 
he could refer the persistent fisherman, 
and so get rid of him. 

“Here!” he said, pointing to two of 
the passengers; “those are the men to 
help you. They know New York so 
well that they could find their way 
blindfolded anywhere in the city. Try 
them!” 

Trefume looked at the men and 
thanked his compatriot heartily. He 
was delighted at the thought of meeting 
two people who were so well acquainted 
with New York. They were two shifty- 
looking Yankees, who had been left 
very severely aloneon the voyage. He 
went toward the two passengers, who, 
after exchanging a word or two between 
themselves, walked away. before he could 
reach them. Trefume walked after 
them, but they still avoided him and be- 
gan conversing earnestly together. The 
fisherman hesitated; he thought they 
had sumething private on, and he did 
not wish to intrude. It never entered 
his head that they were avoiting him. 
He did not intend to lose his chance, 
so he continued to walk after them at a 
respectable distance. ‘Two or three 
times, when he thought the moment 
opportune, he approached them hat in 
hand and attempted to speak to them in 
his best French, but was met with a 
scowl and a growl which made him re- 
tire. He put it down to American— 
or English—manners, and with a sigh he 
withdrew for a few minutes. 

The two Americans were evidently 
much preplexed at the strange conduct 
of their fellow-passenger; they were 
worried about it, too; so, finally, they 
spoke to the under-stcward concerning 


rile TWO MEN DIVED INTO THER caBEx.” 
Keeiume. ‘The official was more busy 
thaw ever, 2a he was fond of a joke, 
t he might as-well cuiiven 
Bee of the day by 2 hte fan. 
“ You know that there h: 
robbery ha Paris/” he sak 
dential whisper. “Vell, 1 
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thanked the under-steward, and dived 
into their cabin, from which they only 
emerged when the ship was actually 
alongside the quay. Poor Trefume 
looked for them in vain; they got off 
the steamer unobserved by him, and he 

was left to find his way about New 
York as best he could. 

How he went throught the rest of 
that day, where he lodged at night, he 
never knew. He hegan again on the 
following day, looking for the Embas: 2 
asking the way in his provincial French, 
and being laughed at and treatéd with 
contempt as an imnostor, until, sick at 
heart, and thoroughly discouraged, he 
sat down on a doorstep and began to 
ery. Uncle Sambuq might have jour- 
neyed to his native country to die, and 
thus have made things easier for his 
heir! 

After a few minutes he plucked up 
| courage and determined to try again. 


| He had just reached the end of the 


street when he saw one of the Americans 
to whom the under-steward had referred 
him on the steamer. He had changed 
his clothes and cut off his beard, but 
Trefume was positive that it was the 
same man. 

“Monsieur, monsieur!” 
running towards the man. 

Whether the man heard the words or 


he 


cried, 


“tIOW MUCH DO YOu WANT?” 


not, he took to his heels as soon as he 
saw the Frenchman running. 

“What!” said Trefume to himself, 
in an indignant tone. “This man 
knows New York as well as I know 
Endoume, and he won’t help me! I'll 
see about that.” 

Away they went, the American and 
Trefume. In vain the former doubled 
this corner and that; his pursuer stuck 
to him until, thoroughly exhausted, the 
American took refuge in a bar and 
awaited the arrival of his pursuer. 

“So Ihave you at last!” exclaimed 
| the Frenchman. “Why did you run 
away and give me all this trouble? Now 
you must” 

“Hush!” interrupted the American, 
turning pale in spite of the violent ex- 
ercise. ‘“ Don’t make a fuss,” he con- 
tinued, in excellent French; “that will 
be of no use. Come and sit down in 
this corner.” 

“Ah! that’s better,” thought Tre- 
fume. But he simply looked knowingly 
at the man and took a seat. 

“TI know what you have come to New 
York for,” said the man. 

“ Good again!” thought the fisherman, 
but before he could speak, the Ameri- 
can continued : 

“We can arrange this little affair, 
can’t we, with out further bother? 

“Of course we can!” exclaimed Tre- 
fume, thinking still that the man was 
talking about Uncle Sambuq’s fortune. 

“That's agreed. Now, how much do 
you want?” 

“My fair share, of course! 
the Frenchman. 

“Vil give you this pocket-book—it 
has 100,000 francs in French notes—I 
have not had time to exchange them 
for American money. They are good, 
you need not be afraid that they are 
bad or stopped. Will that satisfy you?” 

One hundred thousand francs! It 
was an immense stm; but was it a fair 
share? How much was Uncle Sambuq 
worth ? 

“Ts that my fair share?” asked Tre- 
fume, doubtfully. 

“ How much do you expect?” asked 
the other, irritably. “It was a good 
thing, but it wasn’t a gold-mine, and 
there are several to share it. It’s either 
that or nothing!” 

“Well! T'll take it!” said Trefume, 
beginning to fear that he might lose all. 

“Very well! Now, you have this on 
condition that you go back in the 
Bretagne, and the Bretagne starts in two 
hours) And remember, you have never 
seen me!” 

“Done!” exclaimed Trefume. 

The pocket-book was handed to him, 
and he scrutinized the notes. They 
were @il right. He tried to explain it 
all to himself; he was not clear on 
some points; but the more he tried to 
think it out, the more confused he be- 
came. Only one thing was clear; he 
had suceceded in getting a good slice of 
Uncle Sambuq’s fortune and was now a 
rieh man. 

They remained where they were for 
an hour, then the American went with 

to procure a ticket, saw him safely 
ants , and watched him until the 
rted on its voyage across the 

rr antie. 

Thus it came about that Master Tre- 

ume, having had the good fortune to 

taken for a detective, became the 
heir of Uncle Sambugq, who had died 
penniless in a hospital a few weeks be- 
fore! 

As to Trefume, he was never able to 
arrive at any proper understanding of 
the affair, buf he did not worry himself 
| mach on that head. Later on, when he 
| had given up work and donned a frock- 
cet, Le used to shake his head and 
declare, with much gravity, that in 
lusiness matters those American fellows 
were far ahead of any other people. 
See how quickly they settled that little 
matter of Uncle Sambuq’s fortune — 
Strand Magazine. 
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{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
yourg. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers fo this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 

nition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this depart:nent: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FaRMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 
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ENIGMANIA—NO. 24. 
NO. 213—CHARADE. 
My FIRST was oue of two, 
Not divisible without slaughter; 
My SECOND you find everywhere, 
Except upon the water. 
My WHOLE we glibly say we’d fight, 
But would it be both wise and right? 
—Martiz W.,. BAKER, Johnson, Vt. 
NO. 214-15—-pIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. A tiile prefixed to the 
Christian name of a knight or a baronet. 3. 
Thinner. 4. Termination. 5. A white 
crystalline substance. {Stand.) 6. A white 
crystalline compound: (Stand.) 7. Locates 
again. 8. Details. 9. Sixesatdice. 10. Is 
not.* 11. A letter. 

—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 


1. Aletter. 2. Inorderto. 3. Tested, es- 
pecially by tasting. (Stand.) 4. Affected 
with paresis. 5. An aquatic plant of the 
genus Sagittaria. 6. Tribute paid by kneel- 
ing.* 7. Deposed. & A day on which courts 
arenotheld. 9. FretcH Hebraist aud writer; 
1796-1862. 10. Effected. 11. A letter. 

—C. Sa'w, New York City. 


NO. 216—NUMERICAL. 


The long-tailed titmouse, named COMPLETE, 
In Europe one will often meet. 


Useless for food is 4 to 1, 
Yet ALLs will spear it just for fun. 


But 4 to 10 will satisfy 
Their appetites, so home they fly. 
—MAuvpDE, St. Joseph, Mo. 


No, 217-18—DIAMONDS. 


1. Aletter. 2. Pshaw! 3. Pickaxes. 4. 
One guilty of the crime of burglary. 5. Any 
marsupial of the genus Peramees. 6. The. 
last day. 7. A subtribe of plants of the 
natural order Composite. (Cent.) &. Salt 
works. 9%. A step or vertical offset in a wall 
on uneven ground, 10. So. (Cent.) 11. A 
letter. 


1. A letter. 2. A village of Portugal. 3. 
Towing lines. 4. A considerable river of 
New South Wales. 5. The meadow mouse. 
6. Plants with pungent, aromatic root stocks. 
7. Formations of buds in the place of fertilized 
ovules or oospores. 8. Little sons. (Stand.) 
9. Employs ineffectually. 10. Musical sylla- 
bles. 11. A letter. 

—EvcengE, Cleveland, 0. 
NO. 219—ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 
(To Maude, with regards. ) 
ONE presumes ’tis true, and so relates, 
A wasp iritis of the eye creates. 


Two, lawyer tho’ he was, oft knelt and prayed, 
And to each beggar in distress gave aid. 


THREE in dogmas most curious hath hold, 
Believing—bah !—industry bringeth gold. 


Four deo longe estne—question this— 
A form of Latin that you cannot miss. 


Frve, versed in medicines, did strive to win 
By search a grindelia seen therein. 


Srx loved fall well to hunt, and oft did pine 
To go beyond the bord’ring forest line. 


Greater than Victoria, ALL, is she 
Who leads us through the maze of Mystery. 
—LocustT, Allegheny, Pa 


Nos. 220-21— HEX AGONS. 


1. Realities. 2. Three banded armadillos. 
3. Mystic arts. 4.-Knowing. 5. Merchan- 
dise. (Stand.) 6. The esculent swallow. 7. 
An Egyptian deity. °8. Disavows. 9. Run.* 


1. Squeezes. 2. To decoy. 3. Pupils of 
the eyes. 4. An iron ring encircling a rope, 
and sliding thereon. . 5.,Goods. (Stand.) 6. 
Marine. 7. A uth American bird. 
& One who, or that which, reams. 9. A gin. 

—GI Gaxmic, St. Louis, Mp. 


No. 292—tRA NSPOSITION. 


il days havé come at last, 
we're gladto hear 

ged that Winter’s gone; 
season of the year. 


The flowers, PRIME,-begin to grow, 
The grass is getting:green, 

The daisies creep from ‘steath the snow, 
Ali over, Nature’s signs are seen. 


et 


y- 
They soon will build. their FINE warm nests 
And all ebirp cheerily. 
—Puey, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


wos. 223-24——-DIAMONDS. 
2. A size of 5 








que to fair in butter market to-day. 
dema 


) 5. Pertain- | 


tie. 5. Credencetables. 6. A crinoid of the 
genus Antedon. ‘7. Flavored water-ices. §&. 
Small pieces of glass, marble, and the like. 
9. P. O., Sasquehanna Co., Pa. 10. A town 
of Austria. (R. and MeN.) 11. A letter. 
—RokEBY, Ridge, O. 


No, 225—CHARADE. 


What ghastly power is this that binds me 
here, 
But leaves my brain—my conscious 
spirit—free ? 
What Gorgon eye has claimed me with its 


Were 7 but Death! but no, it cannot be. 


Oh, hush! thou turbulant! they come at 
last ! 
Beyond my door I hear the fatal tread— 
That measured marching When a soul has 


Ye 


Pols | not here! not here! I am not 
dead ! 


Yawns the horrible black abyss— 
All I ask is a fighting chance ! 
Pity the dog condemned to this ! 
Bah ! what matters it! start the dance! 


Sing the requiem, tell the lies, 
Nail the lid of ‘the coffin down ! 
Oh, ye hypoerites, dry your eyes— 
Pass the word to the gaping town! 


Want your passetiger? Here Iam! 
Oh, you’re slow as a tired snail! 
Come! ONE touch of the silk, you clam! 
That’s the ticket! Now let em sail ! 


Good! and better! and better yet ! 
Oh, the beauties are running wide ! 
Go, ye cripples ! I’ve placed my bet! 
Loosen the ribbons and let ’em slide! 


Gee ! you idiot, Gxr, I say ! 
There, I knew you would take his wheel ! 
Now come back for the corpse, you jay ! 
Jagged as usual—see him reel ! 


So the fellow we struck is dead ! 
Now for company—that is fine ! 

Bundle him in, I’ll share my bed ! 
Gorgeous funeral, this, of mine! 


See the sepulchre’s yawning maw! 
Not so pleasant a sight, I grant; 
Still the flesh from.the steel is raw— 
Read the ritual, chant the chant, 


And end it thus. If but I may not know 
The smothered gasping and the fight for 
breath, 
Then with switt footsteps I will gladly go 
CoMPLETE the valley to the halls of Death. 


Then bind it Last and clang the heavy door ! 
Bat, oh! how dark the dreary distance 
seems! 


“Be still, my heart, the pain is guickly o’er! 


Perchance the dreamer shall behold his 
dreams ! 


—Ikon MAskK, Dayton, O. 


NO. 226-INVERTED PYRAMID. 


Across : 1. A country gull in Ben Jon- 
son’s comedy ‘‘Every Man in his Humor.’ 
(Fict.) 2. A mercenary.* 3. Ill will.* 4. 
The cavity in which anything is formed and 
which gives it shape. 5. Tinge.* 6. A river 
of Sweden. (Worc.) 7. A letter. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2, First person sin- 
gular of the verb fo be. 3. A - jer of Russia. 
4. A car on a horse railroad. 5. Applause. 
6. A pea-like scarlet seed of. ‘the Indian 
licorice. (Stand.) 7. Entangling. 8. Town 
of Pern. (Wore.) 9. Elevated, as the tips 
of wings. 10. A pineapple. 11. A cover for 
the head. 12. Halfanem. 13. A letter. 

—A. Danpy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENIGMANIACS. 


January and February Enigmas were 
solved as follows: 

Complete Lists: Alumnus, G. Race. 

Sy OE Maude, Eugene, Gi Gantic, 
Poly, C. Saw, Kenneth, Arty Fishel, Cinde 
| Lo Yell, Pennock, Joel H. Hint, Re 
Ben. Trovato, Malenco, Guiden, Lucile, 
Primrose, Pearlie Glen, "Serpeggiando, Iron 
Mask, Night Owls, X. L.©. R. , Dan Knight, 
Harry, E. Luey Date, Mazy Masker, Orlando, 
A. IF. Armer, Pearl, F. L. Smithe, Jo King, 
T. O’Boggan, Lillian Locke, N. E Moore, 
2 E. Z., Carl, Pansy, Ingleside, Frantz, 
Caro, Swamp Angel, 8. Key, Cecil, Janus, A. 
Dandy, Miss Chief, Oleffe Tnnished, Cosette, 
H. S. Nut, Katrura, Rodger, Jo Urnal, Rex 
Ford, A. N. Drew, Ellsworth, Jason, New- 
comer, 8S. A. D. , Rokeby, A. L. Vin. 


Prize ‘Winners. 


1. G. Race; 2. Harry; 22E. Z.; 4. 
F. L. Smithe. 
ENIGMIANA. 

We are in receipt of the following com- 
munication from Arty Fishel: There was 
great joy at the Diamond Club meeting on 
March 20, when Remardo made his appear- 
ance accom panied by a bevy of Ardmore 
puzzleresses); among whom were Winnie 
Wood, Marimanda, Helenellanellie, Belle 
Mont and Violetta. ‘The Philadelphians were 
taken by surprise, but acquitted themselves 
with credit. After literary exercises and 
songs by Cinders, King Cotton, Lo Yell and 
Arty Fishel, refreshments were served and 
merriment reigned until a late hour.—— 
Simon Ease, the old-timer who lately re- 
sumed activity, writes that he makes frequent 
visits to Washington. He must not fail to re- 
member that our latch-string is always out to 
visiting puzzlers.——No. 1 of Kenneth’s de- 
partment, Zhe Mystic Era, is in press and 
we are daily to see it. Our friend reports 
that a large amount of acceptable matter has 
already been received.—— Mattie W. Baker, 
a new comer, presents a neat charade and is 
the author of a batch of Conundrums we 
hoped to publish this month, but could not 
find space for. Poly and Gi Gantic are also 
welcome as contributors.——The Oracle No. 
4is at hand and contains a half-dozen new- 


style form-puzzles by the veteran Skeeziks. 


The new form is a good one and will doubtless 
be well received by Beech Nut’s readers. — 
pee Green Meyer seems to have received 

an appointment as Chief High Poet of the 
Cycle-Guide staff. 


41-96. R. O. CHESTER. 


THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 
gw Yor«, March %.—Bu 
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Btate factory, September make, 
large, fancy, per 
a ze 4 
ce, per poun . 
State factory, part skims, fair to 
good, per pound. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts—While there ts ag oA 
improvement in the market for dried fruits, the 
condition of the trade does not meet ex 
tions.. There have been a few_jobbing of 
fine evaporated apples. — evaporated 

apples are barely steady, and ordinary are 
quite dull. Choice sun-dried apples are steady. 
Cores and skins are scarce. Cherries are quiet. 
Raspberries are moving slowly. Blackberries 
are rather firm, but huckleberries are dull. 
California peaches are fairly steady. Peanuts 
are quiet. 


Apples, evaporated, fancy, 
n 


u 

Apples, evaporated, prime, 
pound 

“ss evaporated, common, per 


emaeege- 


Audion chopped, po 

Apples, cores “pag 
pound 

Cherries, per pound 

Blackberries, per po 

Raspberries, evaporated, per pound 

Raspberries, sun-dried, 

Huckleberries, per peu 

Plums, State, per pou 

Plums, Southern, damsea, 
pound 

Prunes, So - to 380 pound 
boxes, per po 

Apricots, California, per lb 

Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, peel- 
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Peanuts, Spent, none, = Ib.. 
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ent tenia on ‘the ashate days have been 
lighter than the previous’ week, and the demand 
for consumption has continued to be good. 
Duck eggs are firmer. We quote: 
State, fresh-gathered, fancy, aed 
GOZO ..ccccveccccccescecccsce cece 
Pennsylvania, fresh - gathered, 
fancy, per dozen 
Southera, _ ee GneneEe, choice, 
per dozer 
‘aa. fresh-gathered, good, per 
en 


sou 
eee 


WBA «00 
llfa .... 
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Ba 2 
Duck eggs, Western, per dozen.. Ga 7 


Fresh Fruits—The supply of apples is not 
large, and with a fairly good deman — are 

uite firm for choice and steady for good. 
Cranberries are not active. Grapes are dull. 
Oranges are firm. Strawberries are very quiet. 
We quote: 


Apes les, Baldwin, aes, per bar- 


Duck eggs, Maryland 


per dozen... 
- eggs, other "36 


uthern, per 


Apples, Baldwin, common to good, 
per barrel 
fom s, Greenings, choice, per bar- 


Apoies, Groentogs, common to 
good or barre! 

Apples, tusset, Golden, per barrel.. 

Apples, Russet, wpoveveend per bar- 


A. red varieties, per barrel 
Apples, Winter fruit, inferior to 
fair, per double-head barrel 
Cranberries, New Jersey, prime, 
per crate 
Grapes, 
basket 


box California, 
0 


Stra <4 berries, Florida, large, choice, 

per quart 
Strawberries, Florida, 

— . per quart 

fuy and Straw—Receipts of hay have been 
very large and the market is in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Prices are weak, and receivers 
will willingly shadethem for large sales. Straw 
is in moderate supply, and prices are firm. We 
quote: 


Hay, No, 1, per 100 pounds 

Hay. No.2 2. per 100 pounds 

Hay, No 3. per 100 pounds 

Hay, clover, per 100 pounds 

Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds.. 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds 

Long rye straw, per 100 pounds 
Short rye straw, per 1 

Oat straw, per 100 
Wheat straw, per 1 


Pree rerrese 


pounds 


Poultry and Game.—Receipts of Western and 
Southern live poultry were liberal to-day, 
but there was a good demand, and prices are 
generally firm. Choice live geese and ducks 
have somewhat advanced in price, but poor are 
wenk, Live chickens are not plentiful, om sell 
—- at full prices. Live fowls advanced in 
price under a good demand. Live roosters and 
turkeys are firm. In the market for dressed 
poultry receipts were not heavy, and not much 
stock is reported in transit bere. Philadelphia 
fancy broilers and other choice chickens are in 
light supply, and in demand. Choice 

Western chickens are quite firm. Fowls are in 
moderatesupply, and choice sell readily at top 
prices. Old roosters are steady under a fair de- 
mand. Choice, fresh-killed turkey hens are 
very scarce, and are wan turkeys 
arefirm. Ducks and geese are in limited supply. 
There is a good supply of tame squabs, but the 
demand is not ~~ Ri San gs and grouse 
are rather scarce. ld ducks are dull and 
wenk. Quail and snipe arescarce, Rabbits and 
venison are in light supply, but the demand is 
=: moderate. Live = 2: hes are steady We 
quote: 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Gecse, W rm, per pair 
Geese, Southern, per pair 
Ducks, Western, per pair 
Ducks, Southern, per pair 
Chickens, Western, per pound.. 
Chickens, Seuthern, per pound.. 
Fow!ls, Western, per pound 
Fow!ls, Southern, per 
Roosters, old, per pound 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


—- Western, fair to good, per 
un 
Chickensand fowis, mixed, fresh-packed, 
choice per pound 
Fowls, Western, fair to good, per 
Capons Wenserm. arg: per poan 
Turkeys, dry-picked, cms 
choice. per pound.. Senne coves 
Geese, frozen, per i iccssecse Jone 


Vegetables—The market for domestic pota- 
toes was not in a satisfactory condition to-day. 
The demand is light, and prices are genera) y 
weak. There is a good demand for choice Ber- 
muda and Havana potatoes and prices are firm. 
Sweet pota are —_— dull. Cabbuge is a 
little firmer. re is a good demand for prime 
domestic onions and prices are firm. ~ ¢ ong 
onions are casier’ Turnips are scarce and firm- 
er. There is a fair demand for choice, od 
celery, but — qualitiesare dull, | 
are easier. a is scarce and firm. Leets 
have advan in price. l’rime lettuce is in 
good demand, but poor is neglected. Choice to- 
matoes are very firm. 


Potatoes, Maine, Rose, per double- 
head barrel 
.—— State, Burbank, 
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m — ‘New Orleans, pes barrel.. 
Kale, Norfolk, per barrel 
b Roesch 9 barrel Sotdeee 
—— ne, per crate 
Tomatoes. s Florida, pr . rearvicr 
‘omatoes es ca r 
trots, washed. per et trel.. 


Carrots unwaabed. oar barrel. 
eplant, Fi 
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without change 


Qanent ag wools and wnwa 
are neglected. Delaines have not been 
for yet, and are weporces as quite fi 
We quote this © week Ohi -4 

gan, 20; unwashed quart 

al9; and three-eighths 3 _ 

jose we quote at 2laz2 for No, SS 


Texas wools Urattane very 
unchanged. uote, ae 
fine, 1 mein, he oa, 

ne, 12 months’ © 
to eight mont th, 34235; 
year’s growth is 
months’ growth, 

Oregon wools show no chons 
weak and prices nominal. 
clean, as follows: Eastern N 
32033; Valley No. 1, 22a338, and 

For California wools very Xo. 

and there is less inquiry, MF 
are as follows: 
months, and Wea tor 
southern 13 months, ‘ond for ate 
months. Fall wools are quoted at 30 
and 25a27 for defective. 

Pulied wools are in small demand, a pan 
shown but little of interest. in- 
active, the finer grades also - ecunine at- 
tention. Prices are unchan . We 
a scoured 7 is = ig Fine A, 


supers, 31a33 uppers, a2; C 8 os 
rap combing, = : See extra, 


Territory wools are in fair domapa and show 
nochange. Staple wools are still the = ones 
showing any apenas. the rest of the stock 
ing still neglected. Prices are weak = per ae 
quotably lower. We quote scou 
tana fine, $5a37; fine medium, 33a31; ae 
8; Wyoming and Utah ti tine, 34835; fine medi 
32a33; medium 30a31, 

Australian wools are in faly request 
ported firm as to prices, and 
notice little change. In London R-. 
just as activeand strong & evs ever. e. Cee wools 
are quiet but fairly well sustai 

We quote the selling prices ire the market for 
leading descriptions as follow’: 


rere northetn 


Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 20a21 
Ohioand Penosyivania X 
Ohioand Pennsylvania X 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X X.and above.. 
Michigan 
Michigan No. 1.. eeeeee eve 
Combing No. 1........+65 seccccee eosse.ceese 
Combing WAGs Bsc ocnccegse ccccde cussoubues eee 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing. 
Kentucky and Ind. ee combing. 
Missouri }-blood combing...... 
Missouri {-blood combing... 
Delaine, Ohio fine 
Delaine, Michigan veces 20 
Montana Ane... .ccccccccccccccccecencicgeds MRE 
Montana medium..... heeve caches ’ 9 al3 
Wyoming fine.. 7 ala 
Wyoming medium.. 
Kansius and Nebraska fine........ 
Kansas and Nebraska medium....... 
Georgia 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos.. 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos 
Texas spring fine, 6 to8 mos . 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos.. oe 
Texas fall 
Kentucky }-blood clothing 
Kentucky §-blood clothin ng cose secececee cee i 
Unwasbed fine Ohio and pepecenet 
Unmerchantable 
UnmerchantaWle 
Lambs su 


seecccceeeeseees I 


estern super... 
Californias ring.. 
California fall 
Oregon Cast......cccseees peer escccccecccncse 
Oregon fancy. 
Oregon fine valley 
Oregon medium valley 
Montovideo 
Australian, Port Philip.. oeseseecece.e 
PIs 50096 0000605008 <senese 
New Zealand clothing 
cross-bred fine 


one seeeseses 
ee ee pao 060e0 
ponepe combing «. eoscees ¢ 
East I 

Feat eee 
TE ROCREBAR o o0:000 ceacceee eee 
Valparaiso 


New York, March 30.—Business during the 
last week has continued very quiet and the 
s 


ket is wholly devoid of new or interest 
Manufacturers appear to be utterly 
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features. 
indifferent. Tight money markets and the un- 
satisfactory condition of the rade 
supplementing the disappointment over the 
tariff failure have eliminated all speculative 
Soatiem. and legitimate requirements 
small. Most of the mills that 
appear to have plenty of wool on hand, and, 
though the market presents 
buy = such as eg have not h 
the clip season, they show no disposition 
ush their advantages. Demand, such as it 
as been limited to small lots. 
throughout favors buyers, notwithstanding the 
continued strength of values abroad. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 90.—The authenticated 
run of business in wool circles ig still of m 
ate proportions, and in general features and 
tails the market Lam angl _— the 


asa 
week ago. No surprise i porn d y~ the 
comparatively indi erent attitude of ¢ 
ers, us the cause is not difficult to seek. at ‘the 
chief cause assigned is a due to the du 
of the goods market. It is estimated by soul 
handlers that from 40 to 50 per cent. of thatnoues 
of manufacturers of men's-wear woolens are 
standing idle, this causing a slow demand for 
clothing wool. Some fair quantities of pulled 
and combing wools have been moved during 
week, these going mostly in the hands of spin- 
ners of worsted yarns for hosiery and dress Pa 
poses. With te of disappointmen 
volume of trade, there is not much to oe ceil 
against the general market, and many operon 
seem to think the natural tendencies - in 
favor of wool. Europe has ——s 
and gaining all the week, as r be rene pee ay 
the London sales and the general hardening 
the continent; while in primal martests, im 
South America matters are such as to bring 
cheerful reports from that locality. 


Grain. 


Cusnape., March 31.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
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5| Seat points at Liverpoo! 
the English market were. Pout d 
footing up iy ny bales. The 
tincent gah en selling 
traders say that Famers. a 


be 
foution of holidar both 4 Engin 


ae S of f holidupe bot 


relatively ' weak, as a 4 ey the 
es are generally favorable to the 


large, if not net socaed-aven reaking yiqie. H 
tho bulls have had fhe t of it 

the list,and the markets closed at a net ad 
of 1a3 points on most positions. 


New Y Onx, Feb. 28.- The following shows the 
range of prices: 


tured beeves, and stockers ayei 
730 7 890 pounds are bri 3 
and heifers have wea 


ee gar ES daives y 
ak few 


going above 
about le. lower than late last 
ogs~ Prices for hogs are 
gale The o erend 
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Wanted a Square Deal. 
Dr. Kileum—Now, Freddy, if_you’re 
boy and swallow this medicine, 
ive you a dime. 
< Freddy—Not much, you won’t! Dad 
| ays you charge him $5 every time you 


me come here; so if you want me to help 


wl out you'll have to go halves— 
ke. 





the ceremonies by stabbing the victim, 
then each in turn will drink his life’s 
blood as it pours forth. 

The Victim—It looks as if I am to 
be stuck for the drinks.— Truth. 


Saved by His Wit. 

Dr. Brown, of St. Louis, was walking 
home late one night, when he was ac- 
costed by a footpad. 

“Gimme your money! ” said the thief. 

As quick as thought the Doctor 
turned, and, in an offended tone, said: 

“What are you doing over here? Go 
on the other side of the street. I’m 
working this side myself.” 

With a muttered apology for his 
breach of etiquet, the would-be robber 
vanished in the darkness.—Pittsburg 





c. 0. D. 

A young lady walked into a Mifflin- 
town store, and after selecting a piece of 
cloth asked what it was worth. “ Four 
kisses per yard,” said the polite clerk. 
The young lady stood abashed for a 
moment and replied that she would take 
four yards. ‘The cloth was cut off, 
nicely wrapped up, and handed to the 
fair purchaser, who received it with a 
smile and said: “Send the bill around 
to my grandmother ; she will settle it.” 
—Phila. Times. 





Domestic Economy. 

“ What's this!” exclaimed the young 
husband, referring to the memorandum 
she had given him. “One dozen eggs, 
a pound of raisins, bottle of lemon ex- 
tract, can of condensed milk, dime’s 

_ worth of ground cinnamon and 50 cents 
worth of sugar. What do you wantof all 
these things, Belinda?” 

“TPve got adry loaf of baker’s bread,” 
replied the young wife, “that I’m going 
tosave by working up into a bread pud- 
ding. I never let anything go to waste, 
Henry.”— Chicago Tribune. 
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» Parson (to youngster fishing on Sun- 
[@ay)—My boy, I’m surprised to find 
E ‘you here. 

© Youngster (innocently)—Do you 
} “know some other place where they bite 
. better? 





Why the Bloomer Girl Biushed. 

_ A beautiful girl in white flannel 
| Bloomers and other fittings came bowl- 
ing along a Dorsetshire road on a bi- 


tet 


person sitting by the wayside, she pulled 
off, and asked: 


is the way to Wareham, d’you 


z Ts 
now?” 
» “As to that,” replied the lethargic 
‘filler of the soil, with a shy glance at 
th it, “ I s’pose it’s all a matter o’ 
my misses wears ’er petticoats 
‘em. 


- And the pace at which the ‘air one 
Went off was a Zimmerman.— London 
ling Times. 
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Won by a Trick. 
porting gentleman, who had the 
bn of being a very bad shot, in- 
of his friends to dine with 


dinner he showed them a tar- 

‘painted on a barn door, with a bullet 
-in the bull’s-eye. 
this he claimed to have shot at 1,000 
ce. 

As nobody believed him, he offered to 
ithe price of an oyster supper on it. 
One of his guests accepting the wager 
prod two witnesses whose verac- 
pould not be doubted to prove his 


ince.they both stated that he had 
‘what he claimed he won the bet. 
Uring dinner the loser of the wager 
red how the host had managed to 
uch a lent shot. 


excl 
wens answered : 
Vell, I shot the bullet at the door 
stance of 1,000 yards and then I 
the target around it.”—Pearson’s 


pying an agricultural sort of 
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THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


Japanese Lullaby. 


Seep. little pigeon, and fold your wings— 

Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes ; 

Sleep to the singing of mother bird owinging. 
Swinging the nest where the little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star, 

Silvery star with a tinkling song; 
To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In through the window a moonbeam comes— 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings; 

Allsilentiy creeping, it asks; ** Is he sleeping— 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings? ” 


Up from the sea there floats the sob 
of oe waves that are breaking upon the 
shore. 
As though they were groaning in anguish and 
moaning— 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 


But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes ; 

Am I not singing? See, I am swinging— 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 


—Eugene Field. 





The Bluebottle’s Resolve. 


Buzzing and gay in the early dawn, 
Fresh from a nap on the parlor wall, 
Out for a flight over garden and lawn, 
Fearing no trouble and dreading no fall, 
Came a fly— 
A lively, frolicsome, bluebottle fly— 
And his feet 
Were as neat, 
And his style 
As complete, 
As his brain 
Was replete 5 
With the mischief that laughed in his eyu! 


** What glorious fun I'll have to-day, 
When the baby’s asleep and the nurse away ; 
Wheu Rover ties by the kitchen door; 
I’li awaken them boih and make them roar! 
Oh, what lurks!” 
Cried the rollicking, reckless bluebottle fly ; 
“ What a cry,” 
Said the fly, 
“There will be, 
After me, 
When I’ve done, 
With my fun!” 
And he wickedly winked his wee, wee eye. 


“Then I'll go and dance on grandpa’s head, ~ 
While be struggles to brush me away ; 
And tickle his ear till he’l) wish I was dead, 
And over the dinner at table I'll play 
Back and forth, 
And feast on crumbs from a fresbly-baked pie. 
And I'll sip 
From the - 
Of each glass 
That may pass 
Allsweet things 
Dinner brings !* 
Quoth this riotous bluebottle fly. 


But, alas! forthe plans he had laid, 
And alas for the day just begun, 
For this fly soon lit in the grateful shade, 
To escape the hot rays of the sun, 
And to dream 
Of the sighte that should soon meet his eye, 
hen, unseen, 


Above him, 
On his bead, 
By a thread, 
Fell a spider, 
Who coolly devoured that biuebottledy. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsinflamed 
= have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ng, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition ot 
the mucous surfaces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deufness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


&@™ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


HANS. 


A Kindhearted Pole Who Loved Ani- 
mals. 

“ Hans is a Pole!” How quickly the 

little “thinking-caps” of the children 

are put on, and then how the questions 








fly! 
if What kind of a pole, mamma? A 
bean pole, a hop pole, a curtain pole?” 

“No, no; Hans is a young man!” 

“How odd! So funny, mamma; a 
young man!” 

Then mamma takes the little ques- 
tioners across the sea, to the country 
called Poland, and tells them about this 
country and its wonderful people. I am 
going to tell the children a little about 
Hans. This is not his very own name; 
his name is much prettier; but our 
hasty, hurrying, careless people cannot 
take time to ask foreigners about their 
names, and dub them anything that 
suits their fancy, much as you do your 
kittens and dogs, even calling them by 
numbers. - How would you like to go to 
Poland and be called number one hun- 
dred ? 

Hans works for a neighbor of mine, 
and I see him every day. He is very 
faithful and very polite. Last Spring 
he had the care of several calves after 
they were weaned. After a while one 
of the calves was sold, and went blating 
away from the barn. Hans said to the 
manager of the farm: “ You hear dot?” 

“Yes, What of it?” 

“Me hear dot. Me sorry; me love 
dot calf.” 

A kind heart stowed away under his 
forlorn jacket! Children, a lover of 
animals always has a kind heart. 

A friend of mine made Hans a small 

resent. Hans held out his hand, my 
friend took it, and Hans kissed his hand. 
My friend said: “Hans, why did you 
do that?” 

“We always do dot in my country 
when we have gift.” 

Sometimes our little American tots 
forget to say “thank you,” as they have 
been taught in their country. 

Hans is away in Poland now. ‘Some 
say he has gone after a Polish bride. I 
am watching a little house that is being 
prepared for them, and hope to have a 
wedding present all ready for the bride. 
I hope she will love America. Don’t 
you?—L. R. 


Tt is not often our best breeders of live 
stock give theif finely-bred animals away, 
2 of this issue one of our ad- 

this unheard-of offer. We 
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Skimmings. 
Raise your own calves and you will 
have quiet and gentle cows. 
The demand for first-class butter is to- 
day greater than the supply. 


The dairy business of to-day is suffer- 
ing more from lack of good men than of 
good cows. 

Never rush the cows from pasture to 
stable. Watch the dog and boy and 
caution them frequently. 


It is claimed by good authorities that 
there is less danger of milk fever if the 
cows are permitted to calve in the Fall. 


That troublesome pest, the daisy, may 
be utilized to advantage in fattening 
beeves, but it will not do to foced milch 
cows or for young stock. 


An increase of $10 per cow with a 
dairy of 30 cows means all the difference 
between poverty and comfort. Grading 
up and sensible feeding: will do it. 


Find out how much it costs to keep 
every one of your cows and then what 
her product is worth in cold cash. Do 
not neglect this any longer. Many cows 
are not worth their keep. 


If butter is overworked the granules 
are mashed, the grain ruined, and the 
value of the butter depreciated. The 
hands should not come in contact with 
butter, as the warmth of them melts and 
injures the grain. 


Don’t think you can cover the effects 
of bad milk by the use of “starters” in 
the cream. Better never have the bad 
milk. It costs no more to pursue those 
methods necessary to a perfect condi- 
tion of the milk than it does to have it 
bad. 


Properly raised heifers are never 
broken in; they don’t have to be. They 
are born gentle and have been handled 
frequently and always gently all their 
lives. If the heifer is wild or vicious 
she has been made so by improper treat- 
ment or neglect as a calf. 


Let the butter stand after salting till 
the salt has been dissolved and the 
grain of the butter has become more 
firm. Then work just enough to get out 
the surplus water that has come from 
melting of the salt. That remaining in 
the butter forms a film around each 
granule of it. 


Some butter makers salt in the churn. 
A good way is to remove the butter to a 
bowl or butter worker, then sift on the 
salt through a sieve. The best quality 
of salt should be used. One of the in- 
dications of good salt is readiness to 
melt. Col. T. D. Curtis, who is eminent 
authority, says the salt should melt in 
the butter like a snowflake in mud. 


Churning should never be continued 
further than to bring the butter to 
granules about the size of wheat ker- 
nels) Draw off the buttermilk, and 
rinse with cold water or brine. Repeat 
the latter operation till not a particle of 
buttermilk remains. Let the churn 
stand in a position, after the last rinsing, 
long enough so that the water will be 
pretty thoroughly drained out. 


A churn may be so full that it may be 
worked a month without showing butter. 
Moving cream round in a body is not 
churning it. The cream must fall, strike 
or be struck with some violence, and it 
must be thin enough to allow free motion 
of the particles against one another and 
the sidesof the churn. No churn should 
ever be more than half full of cream. If 
it is, it may take longer to churn it than 
if it were divided and each half churned 
separately. 


Cream may fail to “come” because it 
is too warm or too cold, too sweet or too 
sour, because the churn is too small for 
the quantity of cream, and because the 
cows are too far past fresh condition. 
Cream from newly calved cows churns 
much more readily than from those 
nearly dry. Different kinds of cream 
may be churned at quite different degrees 
of temperature but each lot must be at 
the temperature best for that lot for the 
best success. 


Description of a Good Dairy Cow. 


The typical dairy cow is a well-bred 
Jersey. It is a bony, angular animal, 
with a body that is narrow in the front, 
both ways, and broader behind both in 
depth and width. The head is broad 
and dished in the face, but short, and 
the eyes are large and bright; the hips 
pours and the tail is large at the root,- 

ut thin below, and has a long, fine- 
haired switch. The limbs are thin and 
slender, the udder large, deep and 
broad ; the teats are placed far apart 
and are of good size, but not coarse; in- 
deed, there is nothing coarse about the 
animal; but a handsome, attractive 
appearance in every way. The brisket 
is thin and the body slopes from it 
downward to the belly, which is large 
and deep. The skin is soft and mellow, 
the hair soft and fine and the ears are 
yellow inside; the skin under the hair 





is also yellow. The deeper this color; 


the more highly colored the cow’s butter 
will be. 

Plenty of Pood, but Little Milk. 

Food must be of the right kind or the 
cows capnot make milk or make it of 
good quality. A moderate-sized tow 
should have 25 pounds of good hay. 
Clover is the best, and timothy the 
worst, for cows, and 10 pounds of corn 
meal and bran mixed in equal parts. 
These are the foods and most 
reliable, always being of the same qual- 
ity, and therefore never disappointing. 


Beecham’s pills for consti+ 
pation io and 2s5¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. ne Sees 
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The milk should be at a heat of 80 
degrees, and the remet for 100 pounds 
of milk will be two ounces. A good 
rennet is made in this way: One sliced 
lemon and six ounces of salt are put in 
a quart of boiling water and left two 
hours. This is strained and set to cool. 
When cold, one stomach of a sucking 
calf, cleaned of the contents, but not 
washed, and well salted and dried, is 
soaked in the liquid for 12 hours. This 
liquid is then bottled for use. Two 
ounces of it is sufficient for 100 pounds 
of milk. The curd will be made in ar 
hour or less, and when it is stiff enough 
to be lifted by the finger and break 
across it is ready for the press. The 
curd is carefully dipped out with a 
strainer to get it separated from the 
whey, and put in a clean cloth and 
drained for an hour. It is then broken 
by the hand and salted, and then put in 
a mold and pressed by setting a weight 
on it. When it is solid enough to be 
lifted easily it is taken out of the mold 
and wrapped with a bandage of cloth. 
It is then set on a clean board on a 
table in a cool room and turned every 
day, and if the outside becomes sticky it 
is dipped in warm water and wiped with 
a clean cloth. This is repeated daily for 
two weeks, after which it is kept a 
month or two in a°cool place, when it 
will be fit for use. It will be well to 
rub the skin with butter at intervals 
during the curing to prevent flies laying 
eggs on it, which will cause it to become 
maggoty. 





The Butter Drier. 

A new invention now threatens to 
supplant the butter-worker—the butter- 
drier, which rids the granules of water 
without rolling or bruising them. Ina 
recent issue of a London paper Prof. 
Sheldon goes on record quite stoutly 
against the practice of working butter, 
and commends warmly the work of the 
Bradford drier and molder. In the use 
of this invention the butter is churned 
as usual, washed in the granular state, 
and then “brined.” After remaining 
in the brine half an hour the granular 
butter is ladled out and put in muslin- 
lined tin molds of any desirable size— 
for pound, half-poand, or other weight 
packages. ‘The filled molds are then 
placed around the inmer periphery of a 
wheel that is revolved.at-high speed and 
the centrifugal motion drives out the 
water in the form of spray and also 
packs the butter in the molds without 
injury to the grain, so that in two 
minutes’ time the dried and molded 
butter is ready forthe ‘wrapper or pack- 
age. The butter is perfectly granular 
and breaks freely on slight pressure, 
being somewhat crumbly and on that 
account possessing—so it is claimed—an 
aroma and flavor that cannot be re- 
tained under the crushing of the rollers 
of the butter-worker. = 


The Character of Ayrshire Milk. 

Taking all things together the Ayr- 
shire cow is, perhaps, in every way the 
equal of the Jersey, except that there are 
more first-class cows among the same 
number of Jerseys than of the Ayrshires, 
This is due, no doubt, to the greater care 
with which the latter have been bred 
and cultivated for 20 years past. The 
special characteristic of the Ayrshire 
cow is the small butter globules, which 
cause the cream to rise more slowly, and 
sometimes to the loss of some butter by 
failure to gather the globules. Thus it 
is advisable to have one or more Jerseys 
in every Ayrshire herd, to remove this 
difficulty. 








A Cellar Dairy. 

A very good dairy may be made in a 
cellar, but it is indispensable that it be 
dry and airy, with good light, and a 
cement floor. There should be no wood 
about it to decay and make a bad odor, 
which would certainly affect the milk. 
The cold water tank in which milk is 
set to raise the cream will not affect the 
air in the cellar injuriously if there is 
any reasonable amount of ventilation. 
If the cellar becomes too damp the air 
may be dried by putting half a peck of 
fresh stone lime in it in a pan; the lime 
favill absorb one-third its weight of water 
from the air, thus drying the cellar very 
easily. 

Bringing Water from a Spring. 

The best pipe through which to carry 
water from a spring is the rusiless iron, 
which does not aflectthe water in any 
way aud delivers it: a8 pure as it comes 
from the spring. The pipe should be 
laid as deeply in the ground as will keep 
the water cold in the Summer and avoid 
freezing in the Wiriter; this will be 
about three feet. Phére is no necessity 
in this case to dig a well at the spring, 
only to dig out thespyimg and wall it up 
with stone or brick,and put a cover on 
it to keep out dead leaves and trash, and 
such vermin as frogs and lizards. 


Cork: Oak. 

Statistics show that:$2,000,000. worth 
of cork is imported into the United 
States annually. It is steadily increas- 
ing in value, fetching now 11 times the 
price that was paid for itin 1790. The 
soil of Califortiia is particularly well 
adapted to the cork oak, which grows 
there with rapidity than in 
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THE ORCHARD. 
peack buds throughout oe 





fhe 
necticut 
killed. - 

In Pennsylvania there are six distinct 
varieties of the a) popularly known 
as the Rambo, al differing in appear- 


j ance, but identical in flavor, at the date 


of ripening. ; 

The value of the best lemon orchards 
in Sicily is placed at from $800 to $900 
an acre. This is from 10 to 25 per 
cent. less than a few years ago, owing to 
the competition from American lemons. 


Grafting wax of good quality is made 
of three parts of beeswax, three of resin 
and two of tallow. A larger propor- 
tion of resin will harden the wax and 
thus make it more suitable for warm 
weather. 


The influence of the stock upon the 
graft is not fully understood. Formerly 
it was supposed that the stock made no 
difference in the grafted fruit. It is now 
suspected that every fruit is more or less 
affected in some way by the stock upon 
which it grows, 


When trees are first set, and from eight 
to 12 years thereafter, according to loca- 
tion, variety, soil and cultivation, they 
will advance much faster by the stirring 
of the soil with liberal dressing than they 
will if set and kept in grass land with 
the same amount of dressing. 





Decay of Peach Trees. 

it 1s a rare thing for those interested 
to study the character of the wood of 
fruit trees, and yet the growers of grains 
and other crops take especial pains to 
acquaint themselves with the whole 
nature of these crops for the purpose of 
fertilizing the soil in an adequate 
manner. The ash of the peach has 
more lime in it than any other element, 
viz., 16.6 per cent., but it is very rarely 
that a peach grower ever gives a 
thought to the provision of this neces- 
sary aliment for his trees. It has been 
proved that a dressing of lime will pre- 
vent, and even cure, an attack of 
yellows in these trees, but by neglect of 
this needed feeding many of the trees 
are lost, and are very unwisely replaced 
in the same spots, which have been 
found unfit for the growth of a healthy 
tree. If it is thought desirable to keep 
up the uniformity of the orchard by 
replanting the vacant spaces—and it is, 
unquestionably—the ground should be 
deeply dug, and a liberal quantity of 
lime mixed with the soil. The young 
trees should be carefully examined for 
the frequent root lice, which are most 
likely one of the causes of the disease of 
the trees, and to make sure, the roots 
should be dipped in strong lime water 
before the trees are planted. Some 
careful experiments made for the late 
owner of Houghton Experiment Farm, 
in Orange County, N. Y., led to the dis- 
covery that the yellows of the peach 
tree was due to the want of lime in fhe 
soil, by which a special germ was en- 
couraged, and this germ was found in 
all the diseased trees. Doubtless it is 
the natural function of these germs to 
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The new McCormick Light-Running 
Qpen Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower, 
and the McCormick Harvester 


»_ light- 

draft, efficiency of service an a 

life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
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GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work by America's King of Horse 
Trainers, 
PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 
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Renowned throughout America and recegnized by the United States Government as 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprising 
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Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
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